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THE WEEK. 


Tue latest report trom the Far East is that the 
delivery of the Russian answer was imminent. The tone 
of the papers is less pessimistic. 

So far the execution of the Macedonian reforms 
has not advanced by an inch. Dee Zeit announces 
further measures of repression in the Ochrida 
district, though winter has put a stop to anything 
like Nazir Pasha’s organised ‘‘ operations” against 
the villages. It has also limited the control of the 
authorities over the Bashi-Bazouks, against whom 
isolated cases of misconduct are continually recorded. 
The Austrian and Russian assessors have not 
got further than Salonica, but are expected 
almost immediately in Monastir, where some 
of the Austrian staff have already arrived. 
The least hopeful indication is that local opinion 
in Macedonia obstinately declines to believe in 
the sincerity of the two reform Powers, the most re- 
assuring that the Powers themselves appear to have 
decided to ignore the elaborate Turkish Note, of which 
two or three summaries and finally the full text have 
been showered upon the European Press. Unfor- 
tunately the only thing that is quite clear is that the 
Porte and the Powers take widely different views of 
the functions of the assessors. It is said that these have 
made up their minds to make their investigations, 
when they think it necessary, independently of local 
officials. If they simply carry out this intention with- 
out discussion on the spot no doubt they will gain 
their point. Nearly everything in Turkey is a question 
of individual character. It has been stated and denied 
with about equal authority that Prince Ferdinand’s 
private papers have been raided at Sofia. There is 
evidently a good deal of agitation in that capital. 
Russia is not disposed to acquiesce in the defeat of her 
Zankoffist friends in the Sobranje elections, and, as she 
can do nothing with the Bulgarian people, any new 
move is sure to be directed against the Court. 





AN urgent message from Monastir begs for at 
least £5,000 to provide clothing. The wonderfully 
mild weather which prevailed up to Christmas has gone, 
and the winter frost is keenly felt by the almost naked 
refugees. Itis to be hoped that a substantial response 
will be given to the Relief Fund’s further appeal. Mr. 
Hugh Law and Mr. Noel Buxton have returned from a 
visit to the Adrianople vilayet, Nowhere is the politi- 
cal situation more serious, all the more because this 
vilayet has been so unwisely excluded from the reform 
scheme, but, thanks to the neighbourhood of the Bul- 
garian frontier, as well, no doubt, as to the existence 
of the through line from Constantinople to Sofia, 
devastation has not been on the systematic scale of 
Monastir, and distress is proportionately less. It is 
suggested that American philanthropy may specially 
undertake this;part of the work, with which it would be 
practically hopeless for the relief fund to cope. Some 
interest is being shown by the officials of Cape Colony 
in the idea of drawing a supply of labour for the farms 
from Macedonia. Buigarians are husbandmen by in- 
stinct, and are to be found in clannish little colonies of 
market gardeners in some most unlikely corners of 
western Europe. But the scheme would have to face 


double difficulty, first in the opposition of the Turkish 
authorities and then of the insurrectionary leaders. 
The latter would be very unwilling to see their forces 
depleted in view of a fresh rising in the spring, about 
which General Tzontcheff, who has arrived in Sofia 
after his mission round the capitals and seems anxious 
to bring about an understanding between the com- 
mittees, declares there is no doubt, 


Boris SARAFOFF, writes our Rome correspondent, 
left Italy enchanted with his reception, and highly 
gratified at having been able to see that all the Italians, 
without distinction of political parties and social classes, 
were deeply interested in the future of Macedonia, 
and anxious to do all that was in their power to help 
the unfortunate people in shaking off the Ottoman 
yoke and establishing in their province a civilised 
government, having as its basis equality and 
justice. Of course, the Government, which has 
just accepted the flattering but at the same time 
responsible charge of sending a general to organise 
and direct the Macedonian gendarmes, could not 
officially receive the leader of the last insurrection, but 
Sarafoff was made to understand that in Government 
spheres also his cause was looked upon with sympathy. 
The manifestations of interest were not limited to the 
people and the Press, but the politicians participated 
therein. For instance, Marquis di San Giuliano, ex- 
Minister, spoken of as future Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
had a long interview with the Macedonian leader, and 
wished to know the smallest details of the last cam- 
paign and the preparation for the future. Sarafoff 
exchanged views with people connected with the 
Vatican, to have an idea of the kind of help he might 
get from that quarter, especially if the movement for 
the reunion of the Eastern dissident Churches with 
Rome, initiated under Leo XIII., were to be brought to 
some noteworthy result. He learned, however, that 
although Pius X. is personally deeply affected by the 
sufferings of the Macedonians and has tried to help 
them by sending them all he could out of his private 
purse, he does not think, in the interests of the Balkan 
people themselves, that a direct action of the Holy See 
could be of any service to them. 





Tue German Reichstag has been busy during the 
week with interesting and important business. On 
Monday Count Kanitz, the champion of the Agrarians, 
asked the Government to denounce the commercial 
treaties, declaring in the course of his speech that Mr. 
Chamberlain would succeed, and that his policy was 
the right one for Great Britain to pursue. This declara- 
tion has been discreetly suppressed by the Protectionist 
organs, which are so fond of asserting that every speech 
of Mr. Chamberlain's strikes terror into the heart of 
Germany. The German Government, however, wiser 
than Count Kanitz, refuses to denounce its treaties 
while it is pursuing, as Count von Posadowsky said, 
‘ta hazardous voyage in foreign waters.” Although 
the scientific German tariff which is Mr. Chamberlain's 
ambition was passed last summer, the Government 
dare not take steps to put it into operation. 


On the following day Dr. Stiibel, who directs the 
Colonial Department, delivered a speech on the situa- 
tion in German South-West Africa. The Hereros have 
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risen and are apparently complete masters of the colony. 
They are well armed with rifles taken from the German 
stores, and are clad in German uniforms. Bebel, 
the leader of the Social Democrats, observed sarcasti- 
cally that if the Hereros showed vice they had 
learnt it from Europeans. Next day supplementary 
credits were hastily voted, without debate, for the 
suppression of the rising, and Prince Henry made a 
military speech to the Marine Battalion which has been 
ordered from the Kiel barracks to South-West Africa. 
Thus Germany seems likely to experience, on a small 
scale, some of the disasters and ‘regrettable 
incidents” which have followed our own African 
policy. Indeed, quite a number of German settlements 
have already been sacked. 


WE observe that the accounts for the present 
financial year in Prussia show a considerable surplus, 
thanks to the great improvement in the receipts from 
the Prussian State railways. But the finances of the 
German Empire are still in a serious condition, suffering, 
like those of France and our own country, from an 
exorbitant military expenditure. It is curious and very 
significant to find a Chamberlain (the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) makinga plea foreconomy onthe eve of 
the Budget. He hoped the House of Commons would see 
the necessity of economy. The Somaliland expedition 
has cost ‘‘far more” than was anticipated, and the 
‘* patriotism ” of Messrs. Gibbs, who sold the Govern- 
ment the Chilian warships, will further diminish the 
hopes of a remission of taxes. On the whole the only 
relief the Government can get is by contemplating 
the dire financial plight of Russia and Japan. The 


latter is said to be contemplating a loan of 45,000,000 
sterling. 


In conformity, writes our Paris correspondent, 


with a custom inaugurated by M. Waldeck-Rousseau, 


M. Combes has presided at the annual banquet 
organised by the Republican Committee of Trade and 
Industry, and outlined the programme which the 
Cabinet will lay before the House during the ordinary 
session. He hopes that the Chamber will find the 
time, before the summer, for reducing to two 
years the military service ; diminishing the costs of 
lawsuits ; extending the competency of justices of the 
peace, those local magistrates who reside in every 
“canton” ; reorganising public support for deserving 
poor, old, and crippled men; creating State and 
neutral reformatory schools ; and dissolving all teaching 
Catholic congregations. While these laws will be 
agreed to by the Chambers, Parliamentary Com- 
mittees will work hard and report various Bills. The 
Acts on military courts must be revised, and their 
proceedings assimilated to those followed by the civil 
courts. The rights of trades unions ought to be ex- 
tended; working men employed by local bodies or 
State services, as well as members of /es carriéres 
libérales (barristers, doctors, journalists), should be 
entitled to create professional syndicates. Lastly, these 
associations should have the right of holding land and 
opening workshops. The Premier mentioned also the 
Pensions and Income-Tax Bills, and concluded this sum- 
mary of his programme by these rather mysterious 
words: Lastly remains the question of the relations 
between State and Church. The Government is as 
anxious as anybody else to enter upon it, so as to put 
an end to an intolerable situation.” 


THE results of the Norwich and Gateshead 
elections are most cheering. At Norwich Mr. Tillett 
captured the seat by a majority of 1820, the votes 
being : Tillett (Liberal), 8,576; Wild (Conservative), 
6,756; and Roberts (Labour), 2,444. At Gateshead 
Mr. Johnson increased Sir William Allan’s majority of 
946 to 1,205, the votes being: Johnson, 8,220; 


Morpeth (Unionist), 7,015. A striking feature of both 
contests was the size of the pcll. In Norwich go per 
cent. and in Gateshead 85 per cent. of the electorate 
voted. 


Tue Duke of Devonshire’s meeting at Liverpool on 
Tuesday was a great success. Sir William Forwood, 
for many years Conservative leader in Liverpool, pre- 
sided, and the Philharmonic Hall was crowded. The Duke 
spoke for an hour andahalf. His speech was a damag- 
ing criticism of Mr. Chamberlain and of Mr. Balfour, of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s opinions and of Mr. Balfour’s actions. 
With Mr. Balfour’s opinions he expressed himself in 
agreement. ‘‘ Recovery of the power of negotiation and 
retaliation,” he argued, was positively opposed to 
Protection. This, of course, is quite true. If a tariff 
is to be adopted in order to secure a concession, it 
must be abandoned when the concession is secured. 
But it is rather dangerous to trust this logic, for the 
chances are that the vested interests would make 
it very difficult for the tariff to be abolished. 
But the Duke condemned Mr. Balfour’s actions very 
vigorously. While professing to pursue one policy, he 
does everything he can to encourage the other, and the 
probable consequences of his conduct will be that he 
must either adopt a policy he thinks premature or abdi- 
cate in Mr. Chamberlain’s favour. The Duke described 
Mr. Chamberlain as a sort of inverted Robin Hood, who 
wished to tax the poor for the benefit of the rich. This 
characteristic of Protection was dwelt on by the Bishop 
of Hereford in an admirable letter published in the 
daily papers of Thursday, in which the demoralising 
effects of Protection were described with a vigour that 
elicited almost every ep thet of abuse in the rich voca- 
bulary of the Zimes. The Duke suggested as a 
counter-stroke to Mr. Chamberlain’s ‘‘ Commission ” 
the appointment of a Select Committee of the House 
of Commons to inquire into the effect of Free Trade 
upon our industries. This proposal was criticised by 
Mr. Morley, who has made a series of speeches political 
and non-political in his constituency where he received 
the freedom of Arbroath on Monday. Mr. Morley 
disposed of Mr. Chamberlain’s absurd statements that 
Protection gave us our commercial supremacy, and 
recalled very aptly Disraeli’s remark that it was the 
Conservatives who were the Free Trade party. The 
suggestion of a counter-inquiry is also criticised in a 
very trenchant letter by Mr. Burns, published in the 
Chronicle. 


Mr. Batrour’s advice to Unionists not to force the 
pace is scarcely likely to be listened to by his followers 
since it is ignored by his colleagues. Lord Onslow, 
for example, has been making a number of speeches 
during the week in support, not of retaliation and 
Mr. Balfour, but of Protection and Mr. Chamberlain. 
Lord Percy, speaking at Sutton on Friday, declared 
himself a supporter of Mr. Chamberlain, and said it 
was absurd to call his policy Protection. We recom- 
mend Lord Percy to read Mr. Chamberlain’s letter on 
the issues at Gateshead. Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
makes no pretence at all to speak as a supporter 
of Mr. Balfour’s policy of moderation and caution. 
He made a speech on Wednesday which was merely an 
echo of his father’s. There were the same gross mis- 
statements about stagnant trade and colonial offers, 
and the whole speech was a defiance of Mr. Balfour. 
On the other hand, Sir Robert Finlay has been making 
anti-Protectionist speeches in Scotland. The Standard 
complains that Mr. Austen Chamberlain vitiates the 
effect of Mr. Balfour’s statements, but it is rather 
difficult to know precisely what is the effect of 
speeches that Mr. Morley, retaliating on Mr. Balfour’s 
charge against Mill of ‘‘thin lucidity,” describes as “thin 
obscurity.” Mr. Bryce hit off the situation very well 
at East Grinstead on Wednesday when he said Mr. 
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Balfour had sent out Mr. Chamberlain as Noah sent 
out the dove and that it was only fear that kept him 
in his present position. A Prime Minister who chooses 
a Protectionist as Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
allows his colleagues to support Mr. Chamberlain can- 
not be expected to enforce any discipline in his party. 


OnE most regrettable and blameworthy feature has 
been introduced into the fiscal discussion, and we 
think Liberals should condemn it as strongly as they 
can. Itis becoming quite usual for public meetings 
called by the Tariff Reform League to be broken up 
with varying degrees of violence. We hope that Free 
Traders in each constituency which these peripatetic 
Protectionists visit will consider that these disturbances 
are a grave discredit to themselves. The scandalous be- 
haviour of Mr. Balfour and the 7zmes, who respectively 
condoned and welcomed far worse riots than any that 
have occurred yetin thiscampaign, isno reason for Liberal 
silence on this matter. We, who condemned those 
attempts to deafen and stun opponents and to instil 
into the populace the demoralising doctrine that un- 
popular opinions lived only on the sufferance of 
excitable mobs, do not intend to apply one law to 
Liberals and another to Tories. If we did discriminate, 
we should apply a harder standard to Liberals, because 
this method of conducting and exasperating political 
controversy is a tradition of the other party, whereas 
Liberals have a character to lose. The men who break 
up Tariff Reformers’ meetings are doing as ill a service 
to the cause of Free Trade as they are doing to the 
dignity and honesty of public life. 


Sir CHARLES STANFORD has communicated his 
views to the Manchester Guardian upon the need for a 
National Opera House. He points out that the State 
contributes over £28,000 a year to the maintenance of 
picture galleries in London. To the Royal College of 
Music and the Royal Academy of Music it contributes 
4500 a piece, and then its benevolence comes to an 
end. Many people fail to see why the State should 
provide musical entertainments. The main object of a 
National Opera House would be, not to give cheap 
operas, but to give us English composers. For a 
number of reasons, as things are, the Englishman who 
insists On composing operas must be content to com- 
pose them for the closet. A closet drama may be pub- 
lished and read; but what is to be done with a closet 
opera? Now it so happens that there is more promise 
of great music in England now than there has beensince 
the death of Purcell ; and the composers who show that 
promise are most of them of a dramatic turn. Their pro- 
mise will certainly die away unless they have some 
scope for the exercise of their powers. Even musical 
genius cannot always live on hope; and what use is it 
to the world if the world is never to be made aware of 
it? The question therefore is, whether we are to give 
up all hope of producing great music for lack of a little 
national expense. Music, beyond all other arts, needs 
organised encouragement. A man may write a poem 
and get it published easily enough by private enter- 
prise. If he writes an opera he will not find any 
private enterprise ready to incur the almost certain 
loss of performing it. A national opera house might 
produce some dull operas ; but so does Covent Garden 
It might also produce masterpieces which otherwise 
may be never performed, or never even written, 


Mr. GEorGE WynDHAM made a graceful and elo- 
quent speech at the annual dinner of the Arts and Crafts 
Society of Ireland, held in Dublin. Ireland, he said, has 
much that is beautiful and mysterious and significant 
to the rest of mankind, which she cannot convey in 


words. Up to the twelfth century works of decorative 
art of the highest excellence were produced in Ireland, 
but gradually Irish art, like Irish literature, died out. 
There was a chasm in the artistic life of Ireland haunted 
only by fitful snatches of mournful sentiment. This 
is very well put. There were many historical reasons 
for that chasm, and the Arts and Crafts Society is one 
of many signs that those reasons are slowly coming 
to an end. We may expect the Irish, since they 
are Celts, to excel in decorative art. Our own re- 
vival of it was inspired by two Celts, William Morris 
and Burne-Jones. They were Welshmen, and the 
decorative instinct is naturally stronger in the Irish 
than in the Welsh. Their very literature is more 
decorative, more full of symbols and images, less con- 
cerned with subject matter than our own; and there is 
every reason to hope that Irish decorative art, if once 
revived, may be vital and national, with no resemblance 
to the sophisticated crudities of the ‘new art” now 
infesting Paris and the livid ugliness of its German 
imitations. These are the attempts of a vulgarised 
civilisation to imitate primitive simplicity. Irish art 
ought to be simple without effort ; and if the dreamy 
sadness of Ireland is to express itself in art it must do 
so without the conscious dreariness of those who are 
afraid that bright colours will tempt them into discords. 
As Mr. Wyndham said, art is a sign of joyful life, and 
Irish art, we hope, will be a sign of the reviving joy 
and life of Ireland. 


Knepp CASTLE, near West Grinstead, the seat of 
Sir Merrik Burrell, was almost entirely destroyed by 
fire on Monday last. The castle itself is a modern 
building, so that the loss of it is not irreparable, but it 
contained many pictures, including about eight 
Holbeins, a Hals, and a Vandyck, all of which have 
perished. We spoke lately of the dangers to which 
great pictures are exposed in Italy. This fire proves 
that our own, only less numerous, masterpieces are 
exposed to even greater dangers, for most pictures in 
Italy are at least in towns, where fire engines are 
pretty sure to be close at hand, whereas many of the 
finest pictures in England are in country houses so 
situated that they may be burnt down before an 
engine can reach them. It is the older houses, 
too, that usually contain the finest pictures, 
and the older houses are the most liable to catch fire. 
Knepp Castle was a modern house with a plentiful 
supply of water near it. Yet it was utterly destroyed 
with all its treasures in a few hours. It is pleasant to 
find that the pictures were not saved because Sir 
Merrik Burrell would not allow any lives to be risked 
in the attempt to save them; but there is still an 
irreparable loss to the world, and it is to be hoped that 
the disaster will arouse other owners of great works of 
art to the danger that must always threaten them, 
unless very complete precautions against fire are taken. 
The owner of a fine picture may insure himself against 
pecuniary loss with a policy. He cannot insure the 
world against artistic loss except by an elaborate fore- 
sight which is too often wanting. 





A FULL-LENGTH picture of Marie Antoinette, said to 
have been painted by David in 1790, has just been dis- 
covered in Germany. This is interesting news, not 
only because large portraits of the Queen are rare and 
because this one must represent her when her troubles 
were already thickening, but because of the fact that 
David, of all men, should have painted it. For David 
was the official artist of the Revolution. He made the 
images of Atheism and other reprobate abstractions to 
which Robespierre set fire when he restored the 
Supreme Being to the devotion of France. He also 
made a sketch from a window in the Rue St, 
Honoré of Marie Antoinette on her way to the scaffold. 
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This picture, if it is really by his hand, proves 
him to have been even more fickle to the objects of his 
artistic devotion than our own poet Waller, who wrote 
odes to Cromwell and Charles II. by turn. For David, 
having served the Monarchy and the Revolution, became 
also the artist of the Empire and painted a picture of 
Napoleon’s Coronation. To make the circle com- 
plete, he ought to have painted also the Restor- 
ation of Louis the Desired; but Louis preferred a 
less adaptable genius, and David died in exile at 
Brussels. If his picture of Marie Antoinette ap- 
proaches the merit of his picture of Mme. Recamier, 
it must be the finest portrait of the Queen in 
existence. 





Tue Censor has forbidden the performance of a 
play by Mr. Arthur Shirley because it is called the 
White Slaves of London. He has apparently enough 
acquaintance with literature to know that Britons 
never, never shall be slaves. Consequently he will not 
allow anyone to imply that any of them are slaves if he 
can help it. Besides, the authority of Rule Britannia 
has long ago been enforced by the law. Slavery is 
illegal throughout the British Empire, let alone 
London, and it is clear that a play with such a title 
must be liable to produce misconceptions about the 
British Constitution. We shall have someone writing 
a play about the Yellow Slaves of the Transvaal next. 
It is quite irrelevant to say that novels might be pub- 
lished or music hall sketches performed with such a 
title. Mr. Redford has nothing to do with such 
matters. His business is with plays alone, and he 
can only do his duty by them. Yet it is interesting to 
remark that his ideas of the scope of his duty appear 
to extend with practice. The appetite grows with the 
eating. This, no doubt, is the reason why his principles 
of censorship appear somewhat capricious; why he 
passes all sorts of trivialities filled with schoolboy 
innuendo and Divorce Court situations, and forbids 
a play by Maeterlinck in which serious passions are 
nobly treated. His sense of immorality is still probably 
somewhat primitive. But no doubt it will grow, and 
in time he will forbid not only plays in which some of 
the characters act immorally, but also plays in which 
all the characters talk immorally. And then what shall 
we do for plays? We shall either have to give up 
our Stage or our Censor. The alternative presented 
to the country will be almost as painful as the 
approaching one in which the electors will have to 
decide whether they will give up their prosperity or 
their Mr. Chamberlain. 





Mr. Jongs’s play, Joseph Entangled, produced last 
Tuesday at the Haymarket, is likely to be successful. In 
sentiment it is an innocent successor of the Restoration 
drama, with modern and rather incongruous lapses into 
seriousness. In construction it is an equally innocent off- 
spring of French comedy. There are stock characters : 
Joseph himself, the irresponsible lover ; Lady Verona, 
the married woman who permits herself to be irrespon- 
sibly loved ; the jealous husband; several gossips, a 
stage butler and his wife, and others. By an ingenious 
series of devices joseph and Lady Verona are dis- 
covered by two of the gossips breakfasting together in 
August in the town house of Lady Verona’s husband 
and without his knowledge. They had been lovers 
before Lady Verona’s marriage, and the circumstances 
are certainly suspicious. The discovery is contrived 
and acted with a great deal of spirit and some really 
natural touches. Mr. Jones has never done anything 
better in the way of comedy. The second act, when 
some months have elapsed, is rather empty of develop- 
ment. It merely discovers to Joseph the full difficulties 
of his situation. In the last act these difficulties are 
resolved by a rather stale device. The jealous husband 
overhears a conversation between Joseph and Lady 
Verona and is convinced of their innocence. 


TueERE ought to be nothing serious in a play of this 
kind, nothing to remind the audience how unpleasant 
such a situation would be in real life. It is a fault of art 
that Joseph, who ought to be exquisitely unreal from 
beginning to end, should now and again make serious 
love to Lady Verona and talk seriously about his 
honour and his wasted life. The husband, also, is 
conceived too much upon the plane of reality and 
suggests possible tragedy, whereas in comedy of this 
kind there ought never to be a hint that tragedy is 
possible. There is, too, a professor of moral philosophy 
who is purely farcical and altogether out of the picture. 
For complete success Mr. Jones would need a greater 
command of irresponsible wit and exquisite nonsense 
than he has. Joseph ought to make profuse love in 
rounded periods that no one could believe sincere. He 
does make love with the conventional passion of 
the stage. Mr. Jones has not the literary graces which 
adorned the unreality of Congreve, and for want of 
them he is reduced now and again to crude realities. 
But it is too much to expect a modern comedy 
to be a complete work of art. Mr. Jones’s 
play is one of the best of its kind, and there 
are many happy strokes in the dialogue so quietly 
introduced that they please without distracting. The 
acting was generally excellent. 


Sir Harry Keppet, who died on Saturday, in- 
herited a distinguished name, and left it still more 
distinguished after his long career. He was not quite 
as old as a London evening paper suggests in an 
excusable excess of enthusiasm when it tells a story 
of how Sir Harry saw Fox being led home drunk. 
Fox died in 1806 and Sir Harry was not born 
till 1809. His brother fought at Waterloo, 
but his own tastes were those of his great-uncle, 
the famous Admiral, and a Keppel had not to wait 
long for promotion in either service. He was a com- 
mander in 1834, and his active career soon justified a 
rate of advancement which was traditional in his 
family. His last distinction was his appointment as a 
member of the Order of Merit when that Order was 
instituted in 1902. The career of the Keppel family in 
English politics and warfare began with the Keppel 
who came to England as William the Third’s con- 
fidante, and the relations of Sir Harry with 
the Royal Family were of the most intimate kind. In 
this respect he differed from his great-uncle, who stood 
as a Whig for the royal borough of Windsor, when 
George III. used all his personal influence against 
him. 


_ 


Botu sailors were court - martialled. Sir 
Harry Keppel, who lamented that he had dis- 
covered seventeen unknown rocks at different times, 
was court-martialled for running his ship on a 
steep rock some fifty miles from Hong Kong, 
when he was hurrying there to bring reinforcements 
at the outbreak of the China War. Sir Harry was 
acquitted of all blame. It was during this war that 
Sir Harry achieved his famous feat of arms in the 
attack on Fatshan. His great-uncle’s case was far 
more sensational. It was the famous quarrel between 
Sir Hugh Palliser and Admiral Keppel as to the rights 
and wrongs of the failure to renew the attack on the 
French fleet off Ushant in 1778. Keppel was in com- 
mand of the Channel Fleet and Palliser was second in 
command; Keppel a Whig M.P. and Palliser a Tory 
M.P. Each officer demanded a court-martial. Keppel 
received the thanks of the House of Commons, but 
threw up his command in anger. Palliser was 
acquitted on all serious counts. Keppel’s acquittal 
was received with tremendous enthusiasm by the 
Whigs in London, who broke windows and rioted, and 
the Tories afterwards consoled Palliser by making 
him Governor of Greenwich Hospital. 
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THE PRESS AND THE FAR EAST. 


ERTAIN organs of the Press have become so 
accustomed to the vd/e of mischief-maker between 
nations that they cannot allow any opportunity of 
stimulating trouble to escape. Every crisis or difficulty 
is welcomed as presenting material which may be used 
to work up a furious excitement or panic or antipathy, 
or, if the writers are lucky enough, war itself. This 
habit once acquired leads journalists instinctively to 
forget every other consideration. The crisis in the Far 
East offers an excellent illustration of the reckless and 
criminal levity with which men will behave in 
emergencies that affect the peace of the world. 
The small recriminations, the taunts, the abuse, 
the insinuations by which the Zimes has tried to 
make it impossible for one of the two nations directly 
concerned to concede anything would be undignified 
and contemptible if war and not peace were our own 
interest. In this case the pestilent spirit of mischief- 
making has allowed the leader writer and the New 
York correspondent of this paper—an old offender the 
latter—to treat all the interests of this country as if 
they were the legitimate sport for their own hatreds. 
How any sane man can want a war, a war which 
might involve all Europe, at a time when our energies 
and resources have been most severely taxed for issues 
that are quite secondary in their importance to us, is 
one of those mysteries that nobody outside the Rhode- 
sian atmosphere can hope to unravel or understand. 
We believe most peoplein this country share the hope 
which reigns on the continent that the crisis will pass 
without war. They would choosea satisfactory settle- 
ment in the Far East, even if it cost them the pleasure 
of inflicting a humiliation on Russia, and they would 
congratulate the Tsar’s Government with sincerity if 
it decided to make such concessions as would avert 
the risk of war. To say so much is not to exonerate 
Russia or to acquit her policy in Asia or Europe of 
selfishness and aggression. Her gross usurpa- 
tion in Finland, her callous self-seeking in the 
Balkans, her unscrupulous advance in the Far 
East, these things we do not condone any more 
than we can condone the policy of the American 
Government towards Panama or of our own Govern- 
ment in South Africa. But the condemnation of 
Russia comes from some strange quarters. The 
Morning Post, a master in this species of irony, which 
afew days ago amused its readers with an analogy 
between our relations to an Oriental people and 
those of Athens to the Greek city of Olynthus, calls 
on us to take an active part in this controversy on the 
ground that our history has usually associated with the 
cause of ‘‘ liberty in the sense of the independence of 
States against attempts at aggressive predominance.” 
Itis an inspiriting appeal from a paper which demanded 
the extinction of two independent States, and has made 
itself notorious as almost the only British newspaper to 
be really enthusiastic about violating our obligations to 
the Macedonians and leaving those populations to the 
“aggressive predominance” of their neighbours. 
Everyone remembers a certain famous argument 
that doctors ought to have diseases themselves in 
order to have a better insight into the diseases of their 
patients. It is curious that our expansionists are so 
incapable of understanding and interpreting the same 
ambitions in other peoples. For the same doctrine under- 


lies the philosophy of expansion in all empires, the doc- 
trine that all aggressionisreally defensive. When Russia 
is challenged about her designs and encroachments in 
the Far East, she points to the Siberian railway, the 
money and energy she has spent on it, the expecta- 
tions she has accumulated, her claims, acknowledged 
by Mr. Balfour as reasonable, to a por‘, and the incon- 
venience of a situation which leaves her communica- 
tions between Vladivostock and Port Arthur liable to 
interruption. One occupation necessitates and justi- 
fies another; she must go further to defend what she 
has acquired. We are at this moment engaged in an 
invasion of Thibet. The reason given is that we have 
been treated discourteously in some commercial 
negotiations. Who would dream of proposing 
to invade France on such a pretext? It is too 
unsubstantial to impose on anyone. The real 
defence given is that the Government, on some 
ground of which we have been told nothing, think 
an invasion of Thibet wise and necessary in order 
to defend India ; an apology of precisely the same kind 
as that Russia makes for her conduct in Manchuria. 
Analyse the case for our expeditions in Somaliland and 
Nigeria, and itis identical. It is not a very high plane 
of international morality, and Voltaire was prudish 
enough to call all this method of defensive aggression 
flagitious, but it represents the type of Imperialist 
philosophy which argues that as a particular adminis- 
tration in a particular place is a blessing, it is legitimate 
to avert any danger to that administration, however 
remote, by any method, however unscrupulous. 


Meanwhile, a practical suggestion has been made 
by Mr. Greenwood in the Westminster Gasette with 
which we are in hearty agreement. Mr. Greenwood 
points out that whether this crisis ends in peace or 
not, there are all the materials for an explosion in 
the Far East. Mr. Greenwood puts the central point 
excellently. ‘‘ Why should the nations put their desire 
to live in peace at the mercy of rival ambitions, neither 
of which can be successful to the good of any one of 
themselves ? If, indeed, Russia and Japan could both 
pretend a right to Korea, something might be said for 
putting up with the consequences of their quarrel for 
it. But neither has any right whatever to possess that 
kingdom. The desire is said on both sides to arise 
from anxiety for self-defence; it is in fact piratical, 
and inspired on both sides by a resolute ambition to 
create a new Empire of the East. And therefore it is 
that, the Greater Powers preparing to range them- 
selves on the one side or the other, a war of five, six, 
or seven nations seemed not improbab!e six years ago 
and seems less improbable now. And yet all the while 
it is evident that the success of neither aspirant is 
desirable, but, on the contrary, would be bad and 
very bad for all the European Powers concerned.” 
Mr. Greenwood proposes that the Powers who can 
have no desire to be subject to this constant risk 
should arrange for the neutralisation of Korea. This 
seems to us an excellent substitute for the kind 
of intervention less sober advisers recommend, It 
would have, in our opinion, two great advantages, 
First of all, it would exclude both Russia and Japan 
from seizing a State which ought to be independent of 
both, and its immediate effect would be to check the 
ambitions and intrigues of both nations in that little. 
considered Empire. Korea has her grievances against 
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Japan as well as against Russia, and we have no 
wish to see those grievances multiplied. Secondly, 
it would introduce the authority and _ security 
of an international arrangement, and it should 
not be impossible to subordinate the particular 
ambitions of two peoples to the general welfare and 
general peace. Ifthe question of Korea and that of 
Manchuria were removed from this perilous region, 
where they must periodically become causes of quarrel, 
to the region of questions closed by international 
arrangement, a great improvement would have been 
effected in international relations both in the Far East 
and nearer home. 





MIXED CONSIDERATIONS. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN has hit on an excellent 
phrase. It is ‘*mixed considerations of 

interest and sentiment,” he writes to the Attorney- 
General for New South Wales, that will carry the 
change, if it is carried, from Free Trade to Protective 
tariffs. We know from Mr. Chamberlain himself that 
nobody regrets more than he does that the considera- 
tions are mixed, that he accepted reinforcements 
from the argument of self-interest with extreme 
reluctance, and that he would be far happier ff he 
could call upon the electorate to make a sacrifice for the 
Empire instead of asking them to make a good thing out 
ofit. But unkindcircumstance which madean unwelcome 
alliance between self-interest and a romantic Imperial- 
ism denied those heroic opportunities to the chivalry 
of the voters. Mr. Chamberlain began by preaching 
preference for the colonies, a policy of Protection as a 


sacrifice, the notion that the mother country should 
penalise herself for her colonies, a sublime reversal of 
the bad old system which made the colonies suffer for 


the trade of the mother country. Prosaic truth has 
drawn him some distance from that exhilarating 
eminence. He is preaching Protection to-day as a 
policy of aggrandisement, as a means of making his 
hearers richer and not poorer, as the moral to be drawn 
not from the claims of kinship but from the statistics of 
our trade. 

Unfortunately, once this new element enters, it pro- 
ceeds very far indeed. It is not merely that interest is 
mixed with sentiment. Interest itself covers a great 
number of various and discrepant interests, as is readily 
understood by anyone who makes a comparative study 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches in different parts of the 
country. And the confusion becomes all the greater 
when we turn to speeches and articles in the colonies, 
and see how the tariff reformers there contradict the 
tariff reformers here, how a supporter of Mr. Cham- 
berlain there is a man who thinks Canada’s preference 
is to be rewarded by a preference here, and that she 
has done all she can be expected to do, while a sup- 
porter of Mr. Chamberlain here is a man who 
thinks Canada is going to admit our manufac- 
tures to compete on something like equal terms 
with her own. Mr. Chaplin is one of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s missionaries. He represents British agricul- 
ture, but Mr. James Lowther asks very aptly whether 
British agriculture is going to benefit from a bounty 
on Canadian wheat. Of course no Protective policy 
could reconcile the million and miscellaneous interests 
of our industries at home. Mr. Chamberlain’s party 
represent an attempt at a yet more impossible 


reconciliation. They think they can reconcile the 
interests of the Protectionist manufacturer in Canada 
with the interests of the Protectionist manufacturer at 
home, the interests of the Canadian farmer who wants 
to become the grain exporter to this country with the 
interests of the English farmer who wants Protection 
in order to grow his own grain, the interests of 
the man who wants a tariff as a diplomatic argument 
for breaking down all tariffs, and the man who wants 
it as a permanent institution because it is a good thing 
in itself. And all these mixed considerations Mr. 
Chamberlain proposes to meet by consolidating the 
power of the richest and most influential interests in 
the form of a Tariff Commission ; that is to say, by 
arming the stronger interests against the general 
will. 


But Mr. Chamberlain does not banish sentiment, 
though he is obliged to adulterate it. The sentiment 
is there to adorn his perorations, and it is genuine 
sentiment. Its only weakness is that it is the 
sentiment of a man who has no sense for the 
qualities of nations, and occupies himself solely with 
quantitative standards and ambitions. The _ indi- 
vidual civilisation of a people has no interest for 
Mr. Chamberlain, who surveys the great Empires 
of history as aggregates that rose and fell, with 
no eye for their several colours or the characteristics 
that distinguished them, and no care for the causes 
of their success or their decline. One ruined Empire 
does as well as another for his argument. He never 
sorts his débris. His allusion to Venice is a good 
instance of his rough-and-ready generalisations, for in 
this case, as the Daily Chronicle aptly points out, he 
takes an extreme Protectionist city as a warning that 
Empires are mortal. Mr. Morley and Mr. Chamber- 
lain both had something to say in their speeches at 
Arbroath andthe Guildhall on the place of Great 
Britain in the world, and the different spirit in which 
they regarded it is thoroughly typical of the conflicting 
schools. Mr. Morley contemplates the proud achieve- 
ments of his country, the lessons it has taught man- 
kind, the dignity and power it has _ bestowed 
on lofty causes, the success with which it 
has spread certain capital ideas and _ institu- 
tions in the world. To Mr. Chamberlain there is 
no cause for pride in the great example by which his 
country has taught the world that a nation can apply 
the emancipating doctrine of Free Trade and grow 
strong and flourish on it. The great British idea that 
the colonies should develop themselves and that they 
should be the product and the self-expression of men 
who took their lives and their careers in their hands, 
and carried overseas the robust and productive 
qualities of their race and a love of home, is con- 
demned as provincial and insular by a statesman who 
thinks the history of the Empire began with the revolt 
of a school from their traditional views. Mr. Cham- 
berlain regards his country, not through the ex- 
plaining medium of its history, but through the 
medium of megalomania, and no medium is less 
enlarging or less luminous. He has no confidence in 
the tenacity, or the endurance, or the vitality of his 
countrymen, but it is just because they had that 
confidence and dared to disdain the artificial ties 
to which other colonising States had clung that his 
ancestors created the Empire. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
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Protection is all part of his Imperialism. It was not 
until we had destroyed liberty that we began to 
tremble for our permanence. If Mr. Chamberlain 
wants really to learn a lesson from Venice he might 
look at those fantastic and flamboyant tombs of the 
decadent rich in her debased Renaissance churches 
which Ruskin contrasted with the simple and reverent 
tombs of the days when Venice was at her zenith. Just 
as the decadent Venetian tried to intimidate death, 
or rather his fear of death, by that luxurious pageantry 
and opulence of ornament, so Mr. Chamberlain fancies 
that the British Empire can only defy mortality by 
parading a great spectacular and grandiose array of 
indiscriminate possessions and subjects. It was a 
far more manly belief that inspired those Liberals 
who made the colonies loval and free, the belief 
that liberty and self-government and the courage 
which dared to govern with a light rein where 
other peoples kept a tight hand on their colonies 
were the real secrets of British power. Mr. Chamber- 
lain calls them insular and provincial, but it remains 
true that it was not they but the man who talked of 
the Empire as reaching the stars who said that it 
would perish without tariffs and that in the clash of big 
empires it would disappear. 


As it happens, there is at this moment a most 
striking illustration of the catastrophes that follow 
from a megalomania blind to all the teaching of our 
own history and the principles on which our power 
depends. During the South African war many of us 
Liberals argued that the genius and record of our 
civilisation contradicted the belief that we could govern 
a white people successfully against its will. Mr. Cham- 
berlain and his friends argued that we could annex the 
two Republics and make them nurseries of British 
energy and British populations. At this moment the 
formalities are almost complete for introducing Chinese 
labour into one of those colonies, a policy that sounds 
the death-knell of Mr. Chamberlain’s hopes. Lord 
Milner’s nominated Council has just read the new Slave 
Ordinance for regulating the introduction of Chinese 
labour. The Rand will become a great Chinese com- 
pound, a colony governed and regulated by a sort of 
combination of an American trust and Harrod’s Stores. 
Who desires that consummation? Not the British 
Imperialist proper, for he wants to see a British popu- 
lation there. Not the self-governing colonies, for the 
Prime Ministers of Australia and New Zealand have 
protested, and both parties in Cape Colony have made 
resistance to it the chief plank in their programmes. Not 
the inhabitants, for otherwise the persons who want 
Chinese labour would not shrink from a referendum and 
precipitate this innovation before there is self-govern- 
ment. The consummation is the sign of the triumph of 
the small faction of gentlemen with foreign names, as 
Mr. Chamberlain would describe them, whose interests 
are certainly foreign to the interests of this country. The 
British Imperialists who thought, in defiance of history, 
that their own government would be better than self- 
government have found that the rich metics are their 
masters, and have abandoned in a few short months 
al the large dreams of the war. It is the man who 
said the war which has created a Chinese compound 
would create a British colony who says now that the 
British Empire will dissolve under Free Trade because 
other Empires dissolved under Protection. 


THE SCOTSMAN AND GATESHEAD. 


HE readers of the Sco/sman must have been rather 
surprised to find in Monday’s leading article that 
in the opinion of that journal Norwich may reasonably 
be regarded as having given a majority of 620 for 
fiscal reform, on the ground that, although Mr. Roberts 
was a Free Trader, all the workmen who voted for 
him must have been Protectionists. In another 
column, however, there was a careful survey of the 
prospects at Gateshead by a special correspondent 
who wrote on the eve of the poll; and this article 
made it perfectly clear that Gateshead was a very 
favourable place for a ‘‘ whole hogger” like Lord 
Morpeth, ‘‘a frank supporter of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy.” It was also a good test election, because 
other questions were laid aside, ‘‘ and the contest was 
being fought out on fiscal reform and the maintenance 
of the Education Act.” From the education standpoint 
again Gateshead was favourable, ‘‘ because there is a 
Roman Catholic vote 2,000 strong, which has hitherto 
gone solid with the Liberal Party.” Again, ‘‘in the 
choice of their candidate the Unionists have 
certainly been the happier”; and finally ‘‘ there 
is a strong Socialistic element in Gateshead, 
and this section has opposed itself from the begin- 
ning to the candidature of Mr. Johnson.” But— 
to return to the main point—what encouraged Mr. 
Chamberlain to write as he did to Lord Morpeth was, 
of course, the information that certain industries in 
Gateshead are declining in face of foreign competition. 
Gateshead and district have suffered much from free 
imports, said the Scofsman’s special corvespondent, 
and “in no part of the country has fiscal reform seized 
more strongly upon the imagination of the people.” He 
then takes one or two instances out of many : 

1. “Thirty years ago there was a flourishing glass in- 
dustry on the Tyne and on the Wear, and over fifty factories 
provided work for 6,000 artisans. To-day only ten factories 
are left, and little over 2,000 hands employed; the trade 
has been killed by foreign competition...... It is for 
this reason that a manifesto in support of Lord Morpeth 
has been issued and signed by leading officials of trade 
unions connected with the glass-making industry. 

2. “ The manufacture of chemicals is another local trade, 
and it, too, is gradually being killed by German dumping. 

3. “German cement, thanks to the protected home market, 
can be delivered on Newcastle Quay at a lower price than 
it can be manufactured at Allhusen's works in Gateshead.” 

In reply to all this, says the special correspondent, 
Mr. Johnson merely said that ‘‘the more the foreigner 
dumps the better.” A miner himself, he would have 
no objection to Germany dumping 150,000 tons of coal 
in this country. ‘‘It would be good for the con- 
sumer.” Mr. Johnson, in fact, stuck to orthodoxy and 
the moth-eaten formulas of Cobden. They served him 
pretty well. Apparently the miserable, impoverished 
remnant of the ancient population of Gateshead—the 
number of its voters, oddly enough, has increased 
from 10,000 to 15,000 in ten years—were all consumers 
and wanted cheapness and pienty. The 7zmes, and the 
Globe, and the Morning Post console themseives with 
the melancholy reflection that ‘‘ the men who had been 
ruined by ‘dumping’ and by unfair preference have 
been scattered over the face of the earth and water.” 
Their martyred blood and ashes will doubtless sow a new 
crop of Protection in more favoured parts of the earth 
and water to which they have fled. 
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THE SALVATION OF OUR COTTON 
INDUSTRY. 


HE present critical situation in our great cotton 
industry offers a most serviceable object-lesson 

in the difference between legitimate and illegitimate 
State aid. The shortage in supply of raw cotton which 
is the immediate cause of trouble is attributable to two 
causes—one natural the other artificial. It is natural 
that other great industrial nations which once 
depended upon Lancashire for the supply of cotton 
goods should learn to make for themselves 
and should consume an increasing proportion of the 
American and Egyptian crops which were in former 
times reserved almost wholly for the British market. 
In 1851-5 more than half the consumption of cotton 
for the world took place in Great Britain ; whereas, in 
1g01-2 the United States consumed considerably 
more than Great Britain, and the Continent of 
Europe half as much again. That the United 
States, which produces four-fitths of the raw 
cotton for the world, should utilise this advantage, 
by putting spinning and weaving sheds near to the 
sources of supply, was inevitable and, from the stand- 
point of world-production, eminently desirable. The 
new manufacture in the Southern States has made 
such progress during the last decade that it has 
rivalled in size the manufactures of the North and 
has entered into serious competition with Europe 
for the control of the Far East markets. Now, in these 
facts there lies no reasonable ground for apprehension 
on the part of Lancashire. Our cotton industry, 


though no longer holding the primacy in size, has — 


nevertheless maintained a constant, steady growth, and 
has qualitatively improved, maintaining its supremacy 
in the finer branches of production, whereas the inferior 
trade has for the most part passed over to our ‘‘ rivals.” 

But while Lancashire requires no Protective tariff 


to enable her to hold her own in the production and 
sale of cotton goods, she has ground for serious alarm 
in the restricted nature of the raw cotton market. 
Though America has during the last twenty years 
largely increased her cotton crops, that increase hardly 
keeps pace with the enhanced demand for American 
and European consumption, and though the Egyptian 


supply has made fair progress, it furnishes too 
small a portion to afford any sensible relief of the 
strain ; while the other minor sources, East and West 
Indian and Brazilian, are virtually stationary in their 
output. There is no other equally important raw 
material which is so largely dependent on a single 
source. It is particularly unfortunate that this single 
source should lie within that country which has 
developed the arts of financial speculation and 
manipulation to a higher point than anywhere 
else. The temptation to Americans to gamble in 
cotton during the last three years, to corner the market 
and raise and depress prices for speculative profits, has 
been irresistible, and the reaction upon the industry of 
Lancashire has been deplorable. That the livelihood 
of several millions of English people, directly or in- 
directly dependent on cotton manufactures, should lie 
at the mercy of a gang of American gamblers 
is felt to be intolerable. Here is a genuine 
industrial grievance of so large dimensions and so 
various connections with the general body of our trade 
as to form a proper subject for public consideration and 
for governmental policy. The cotton trade has taken 
a course at once wise and dignified. It clearly 
recognises that ‘‘ Protection” cannot mend _ its 
case, but can only inflict further damage. 
For, quite apart from the general effects of 
a Protective policy in raising the expenses of produc- 
tion, its normal effect is to restrict, not to enlarge, the 
number of competing sources of supply. Protection 
could not release Lancashire from its dependence on 
America for the supply of her cotton. The sturdy 


manufacturers and operatives of our most important 
export manufacture perceive that salvation lies in other 
methods, and they do not come whining to the 
Government for leave to tax the other producers of the 
nation for the benefit of their pockets. They have 
clearly faced the essential problem, that of finding new 
sufficient sources of supply; and, rightly recognising 
that private effort should precede and condition any steps 
of public assistance, they have formed the British 
Cotton-Growing Association in order, if possible, to 
release themselves from the monopoly of raw material 
held by the United States. They naturally look 
to the British Empire as the best area of operation, 
containing as it does various tracts of land known to 
be capable of growing cotton and subject to our home 
Government, which should render more effective 
support to their scheme than foreign Governments 
could be expected to vouchsafe. The development of 
large new sources of supply in our colonies is along 
the true lines of ‘‘sane Imperialism.” It would not 
merely enlarge and cheapen the supply for Lanca- 
shire, but, by providing a variety of sources, would 
relieve the trade from the dire hazards of a natural or 
an artificial irregularity, while it would furnish a new 
and profitable industry for the colonies themselves. Mr. 
Emmott, in a meeting of the Association early this year, 
named East and West Africa and the West Indies as 
‘* particularly suited to the supply of cotton,” and no 
time has been lost in setting on foot experiments 
in these British possessions and in securing the assis- 
tance both of the Colonial Governors and the Colonial 
Office in promoting them. Several West African 
Governors visited Manchester last year, and have 
entered heartily into the project, whilst the Colonial 
Office has approved of their proposals to pay experts 
despatched by the Association for the conduct of experi- 
ments, to provide them with facilities of travel, and in 
some cases free transport on Government railroads, 
the Association defraying the rest of the expenditure, 
including the cost of seed, mechanics, agricultural 
implements, ginning and pressing machines, labour, 
&c. Gambia, Lagos, the Gold Coast, Sierra Leone, 
Northern and Southern Nigeria are throwing them- 
selves heartily into the enterprise, and the language 
used by Sir C. King-Harman, Governor of Sierra Leone, 
when addressing the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
may be regarded as typifying the official attitude. 

** Four needs had to be supplied to make a satis- 
factory start—seed, capital, land, and labour. The 
first two he supposed the Association would be willing 
to supply. As to the land necessary, the Govern- 
ment would be answerable for that, and would 
seek the co-operation of the chiefs to obtain a proper 
supply of labour. He would endeavour to provide for 
the free transport of cotton by railway, at least until 
cotton could be raised and sold on a commercial basis. 
The Government would also be glad to take its full 
share in paying for the services of an expert, upon 
whose services it must rely as to the best way of pro- 
ceeding.” Similar experiments are being initiated 
in parts of British East and Central Africa, in 
Rhodesia, and in the Sudan. Indeed, there is some 
reason to believe that parts of the last-named province 
may prove more suitable than any other for a new 
large supply. A well-informed writer in the Zimes 
paints the Sudanese prospect in most glowing 
colours : ‘‘ The inverted alluvial delta of the Egyptian 
Sudan, which is situated between the White and the Blue 
Niles, is even more favourable to the growth of cotton 
than the lower parts of the Nile valley, and affords ten 
times the area for the cultivation of cotton than that 
obtainable in Egypt proper, It is not too much to say 
that this area is the finest cotton-growing country in 
the world, and it is certainly not surpassed in produc- 
tiveness even by the Southern States of America.” This 
opinion is borne out by Slatin Pacha’s report, in 1902, 
in which he says that ‘‘ cotton of an excellent medium 
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quality is even now grown,” and the completion of the 
Suakin-Berber railway will place this great area 
within easy access. 

Besides these African sources, British Guiana and 
British Honduras, where cotton is indigenous, are 
to be reckoned with. The report from the last-named 
colony opens up one point where there seems some 
possibility of the Association being misled by a short- 
sighted ‘‘patriotic” policy. The report prints in 
‘*bold” type the statement that ‘‘ American cotton 
growers have recently arrived in the colony, and are 
now in negotiation for the purchase or lease of lands 
here with the view to the establishment of cotton 
cultivation,” and suggests that such American enter- 
prise is incongruous with the work of the Association 
because ‘‘ the cotton would be exported to the United 
States.” But it is pretty obvious that the increase 
of the world supply of cotton available for British 
consumption will be just as great whether this 
particular cotton is exported to the United States 
or not, and the gain to British Honduras from the 
American enterprise will be as great. The plain, sound 
policy is for the Association to encourage and, as far as 
possible, co-operate with Americans or other foreign 
cotton growers who are striving to multiply the sources 
of the world supply of cotton. 

When we add that Jamaica, Trinidad, and a 
number of smaller West Indian islands are also sub- 
jects of experimentation, it becomes evident that the 
manufacturers of Lancashire are not ‘‘ taking it lying 
down,” but are engaged in meeting their misfortunes 
like the shrewd, energetic, foresighted men they are, 
and not like the lunatic gamblers Mr. Chamberlain 
would have them be. 

All this werk the Government may very well help 
by buying cotton-growing territory in order to make 
experiments for the instruction of private individuals. 
The American Government publishes illustrated volumes 
which describe theexperime its made by the State experts. 

Such assistance as the Imperial Government is 
disposed to give to these private efforts illustrates a 
truly sound and serviceable line of State aid toa de- 
pressed industry. It is sound because it seeks out the 
real and particular causes of the trouble, and it 
is serviceable because it applies remedies which 
neither disturb other industries mor undermine 
the efforts of the cotton trade itself. What 
is being done by and for the cotton industry 
might with great advantage be done by us for other of 
our industries, in developing new capacities of our 
empire and new sources of raw materials for our staple 
manufactures. This policy of intensive and productive 
Imperialism is however, opposed to the policy of exten- 
sive and destructive Imperialism for which this Govern- 
ment has stood. This productive development of our Im- 
perial resources is incompatible with a bellicose frontier 
policy which renders industry precarious, absorbs the 
interest of our people in garish exploits of force, and 
consumes our revenue with military waste. 

If we had for a wise, compreheasive policy of in- 
dustrial development throughout the confines of our 
Empire one quarter of the money expended on provo- 
cative schemes of frontier encroachment, our home and 
foreign trade might thrive with a prosperity almost 
beyond the reach of our imagination, while the craving 
for more self-sufficiency in the British Empire would be 
satisfied by a safe and profitable, because a natural, 
process of economic development. 





CONCERNING PROGRAMME NOTES. 


N one of the essays in his recent volume, Plays, 
Acting, and Music, Mr. Arthur Symons incidentally 
raises a most interesting question. He is talking of 
musical criticism, and, while contending that there is 
more decent criticism and history of music, and more 
good biographies and autobiographies of musicians, 


than people usually imagine, he still admits that it is 
more difficult to write about music than about any 
other art. This is ‘‘ because music is the one abso- 
lutely disembodied art when it is heard, and no more 
than a proposition of Euclid when it is written.” He 
goes on to say that ‘it is wholly useless, to the 
student no less than to the general reader, to write 
about music in the style of the programmes for which 
we pay sixpence at the concerts. ‘ Repeated by flute 
and oboe, with accompaniment for clarinet (in triplets) 
and strings pizzicato, and then worked up by the full 
orchestra, this melody is eventually allotted to the 
‘cellos, its accompaniment now taking the form of 
chromatic passages,’ and so forth. Not less useless is 
it to write a rhapsody which has nothing to do with 
the notes, and to present this as an interpretation of 
what the notes have said in an unknown language. 
Yet what method is there besides these two methods ? 
None, indeed, that can ever be wholly satisfactory ; 
at the best, no more than a compromise.” I 
am not quite sure that here and in some other 
passages of the same kind Mr. Symons quite 
touches every side of the problem. It zs hard to make 
a merely technical analysis of a big work either in- 
teresting or instructive; it 7s, as a rule, most unprofit- 
able to indulge in a rhapsody upon some picture which 
you fancy may have been in the composer’s mind when 
he wrote the work. But is there not yet another way 
of writing about music? Whatever the ultimate 
psychology of musical composition may be—and it is 
of baffling complexity and woeful obscurity—the fact 
remains that a man’s music is the expression of his 
mental world, a revelation of how he feels and 
thinks about life. You may not be able to give, 
in words, an exact equivalent of what is conveyed 
by the tones of a piece of music; but you know 
perfectly well that there is more weight of brain 
behind a Beethoven scherzo than behind one of Mr. 
German’s shepherds’ dances, that there is more of the 
open air in Tchaikovski’s fourth symphony than in his 
sixth, that Berlioz’s thinking grew duller and muddier in 
the later years of his life—no doubt owing to his 
intestinal disease and the large doses of laudanum he 
used to take for it—and that Strauss knows more of 
the world than Mendelssohn or Grieg. It is, then, as 
legitimate to criticise music from this standpoint as to 
discuss any other art in the same way; and perhaps, 
when all is said and done, this is the only criticism that 
has final value, because it deals with the one factor in a 
musician’s work by which he must ultimately stand or 
fall. I fancy that what keeps some composers alive and 
buries others, what preserves Gluck and exterminates 
Piccini, what puts Bach, Handel, Beethoven, and 
Wagner above their contemporaries and successors, 
is precisely the fact that there is a bigness of concep- 
tion, a strength and weight of brain in their work 
that we do not get in the work of the other men. I 
put Bach, for example, above Mozart, just for the 
reasons that I put Shakespeare above Tennyson. 
What Shakespeare or Bach says has not the esthetic 
elegance—frequently quite superficial—of the speech of 
Tennyson or Mozart, but it is generally far more worth 
saying ; we feel we are in the presence of an in- 
telligence that sees deeper into the complex troubled 
heart of things. 

Difficult, then, as it is to write anything about 
music that shall be worth reading, it is not absolutely 
impossible ; there really is a ‘‘method” besides the 
two methods specified by Mr. Symons. Unfortunately, 
it can be used only with great caution in “the 
programmes for which we pay sixpence at the 
concerts”; indeed, if there is any mortal on this earth 
who deserves the sympathy of his fellow-men it is the 
programme annotator. I speak feelingly on the 
question, as one who has compiled many notes and 
knows the difficulty of doing them. The annotator is 
often in a very awkward position. As I have just 
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said, he must beware of discussing a piece of music 
too much from the standpoint I have outlined above. 
He must be careful not to say anything that would 
look like forcing his private views down the throats 
of the audience, who, after all, have bought their 
tickets not to read elaborate psychologising with 
which they perhaps may not agree, but to listen to 
the music. In the same way he must be chary of 
rhapsodising in the fashion to which Mr. Symons 
refers—of taking a piece of abstract music and reading 
poetical interpretations into it. Yet there are occasions, 
I think, when both these methods can be safely 
adopted. Now and then it isa real help in the com- 
prehension of a work to direct one’s thoughts upon the 
associations the work calls up. It is, I take it, alto- 
gether impossible to listen to the C minor symphony of 
Bzethoven or the fifth symphony of Tchaikovski in the 
same frame of mind as one would listen to a 
typical symphony of Haydn or Mozart; we 
feel that the composer was intent on something 
more than the weaving of beautiful sound-patterns, 
and we get closer to him by trying to find out what 
dramatic or elegiac concept was in his brain when the 
music sprang up within him. The difficult thing is to 
know precisely how far one ought to go along this 
line. If you point out to a concert audience the literary 
points followed, say, by Liszt in his Faust symphony or 
his Zasso, you are on pretty safe ground; but if you 
become too positive as to the concrete mental states 
that gave birth to Beethoven's fifth symphony or the 
first symphony of Brahms, you will, as likely as not, 
get on the nerves of someone who finds quite other 
literary suggestions in the work. 

As for the first of Mr. Symons’s methods—that of 
analysing quite technically—well, even that has a good 
deal to be said for it. Nothing is harder, even for the 
trained mind, than to follow a piece of unknown music 
intelligently. You have to remember the subjects and 


their modifications, and to be alert to catch every 
finesse of their varied employment from time to time. 
Herein lies an enormous part of the pleasure we get 
from hearing a work we know almost by heart ; herein 


also resides most of the 
the performance of a_ quite unfamiliar 
Now anything whatever that gives us a clue, 
anything that is as a plank we can clutch at 
in the eddy of sound, is something to be thankful for. 
Even such a passage as that quoted by Mr. Symons 
may make all the difference between comprehending 
and not comprehending a certain section of the work. 
To know that very shortly a theme already heard is to 
recur, and to be prepared to ‘‘ spot” it at once by being 
told to look for it in a certain part of the orchestra, 
with an accompaniment of a certain rhythmic or 
harmonic peculiarity in another part, is to make it less 
likely that the critical moment will pass unnoticed by us. 

Difficulties, indeed, beset the path of the programme 
annotator at every step, He has to write for a most 
indiscriminate audience ; some of them know the music 
as well as himself—or better ; others are not only quite 
strange to it, but they are without technical training, 
do not know much of the formal structure of a symphony, 
and have never been told what it is they should look for 
andadmire. The annotator himself is frequently puzzled 
what to say about a work. It may be so extremely 
simple that even the smallest description of it will 
seem superfluous; it may be so complex that the whole 
book would hardly give him space enough to make it 
all clear. If he sticks to a technical analysis he bores 
some people; if he indulges in ‘‘interpretation” he 
annoys others. If he refrains from all criticism of the 
composer he is too negative ; if he praises him, someone 
or other will say he is too positive. He has now and then 
to analyse works of which he has rather a poor opinion ; 
but he cannot say in his notes “ This is one of the 
weakest things ever written by Wagnoven, and it 
is surprising that people can listen to it with such 


difficulty feel at 


work, 


we 


delight.” Hehas no right to assume that the whole 
musical public isof his mind on these matters; so he 
holds his critical nose high in the air and dissects the 
offending work with kid gloves on. He does his duty 
as a man and a musician, without pretending it is an 
ecstasy of delight to do it; and he consoles himself 
with the reflection that he is no more answerable for 
the programme than a waiter is answerable for the 
composition of a menu or the quality of the cooking. On 
the other hand, it is hard for him to hold himself in when, 
asis generally the case, he has to analyse something 
that gives him great pleasure ; there he would like the 
book expanding to three times its normal size. And if 
you remember that he frequently has to write a note 
upon a complex work that he has never heard—perhaps, 
as an added horror, it is in manuscript—that he has to 
read the score time after time, trying to get as close 
as he can to the actual effect in performance, and that 
he has occasionally not too much time in which to do 
it before the score is required for rehearsal—you will 
realise that even the programme annotator is a human 
being like yourself, and sometimes, in the midst of your 
enjoyment, you will think of him with a sympathetic 
tear in your eye. 

One suggestion I venture to make. Audiences 
would understand the music much better if they could 
get their programme notes not at the concert itself but 
a few days before, so that they could study them 
calmly at their leisure. From this system it would be 
only a step to that ddmirable German system under 
which, for two or three pence, an amateur can buy a 
thoroughly adequate analysis, by an expert, of almost 
any great ancient or modern work. But perhaps our 
public still lacks the requisite technical knowledge of 
music to support a system like this; it certainly lacks 
the needful enthusiasm. Ernest NEWMAN. 





NATURAL LAW IN THE ARTISTIC WORLD. 


HE idea that, after frequent visits to Italy, Sicily 
and Greece, and after a pretty minute examina- 
tion of the old Greek buildings, always recurs to me, 
and stands out finally as a conviction, is that the Greeks 
worked on a conception of art which was entirely and 
exclusively their own. It is not a question of more or 
less of degrees of insight. They followed a method 
unlike, and indeed opposed to, the methods of any 
other people. I daresay it would be possible to 
show that that peculiar lucidity which attaches to 
Greek civilisation generally is attributable to the 
fact that they allotted to each faculty the work 
that properly belonged to it, and did not confuse the 
function of one faculty with the function of another. 
Anyway, it would certainly seem that the durable 
quality in their art which makes it appeal to all people 
and all times, quite irrespective of the influence of 
association and tradition, consists in the single-minded- 
ness with which they conceived of art as of some- 
thing adapted primarily to the faculty of a sight: to 
the faculty of sight, I mean, considered not as a mere 
fetcher and carrier of the brain, but as an independent 
agent, with volition of its own, likes and dislikes of 
its own, and laws of its own. 

I have endeavoured to read several German works 
on the aims of art and the nature of the Beautiful. 
Without professing to understand more than one word 
in six, it is not difficult to divine that all these works 
disagree with each other, and all render a very vague 
and elusive account of their subject. Perhaps one 
reason for this is that, as they have to deduct laws 
from concrete examples, their instinct is to include as 
many of these examples as possible with a view to 
fortifying their conclusions, and their definitions 
become in consequence of altogether impalpable and 
indeterminate extent. They remind one of Lord 
Kitchener’s ‘‘driving” operations. Why not, for a 
change, take a single example—the most celebrated — 
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make that our De Wet, and press after that, heedless 
for the moment of what else escapes? Heaven forbid 
we should attempt to define the Beautiful, but a 
single idea, followed for its own sake, often lights up 
a subject like the ray of a bull’s-eye lantern shot into 
a dark cave. 

Greek art is permanent, Every generation builds 
after a fashion. Every generation has its mud-pies, 
which the ensuing generation discards for mud-pies of 
its own, These represent the whims, fashion, frivolities. 
convictions, enthusiasms of the day. They all pass 
and give way to other fashions and convictions. Scores 
and hundreds have passed since the Greeks built the 
Parthenon. But Greek art does not pass. It is like 
some distant white peak retaining its place as we 
iourney on, while the trees and hedgerows of the fore- 
ground whirl past, obscuring it for a moment, vanishing, 
and leaving it still there. 

Whence this permanence? It arises, as I would 
suggest, from the fact that the Greeks derived their 
laws of art from the laws of sight, and that the laws of 
sight are not liable to change. I remember reading 
in Freeman’s book on architecture the opinion that of 
all beautiful and appropriate forms of Christian church 
the cross-shaped one was the most beautiful. It was 
obvious from the context he meant beautiful decause 
appropriate. First came the idea that to build a 
Christian church in the shape of a cross was a very apt 
and suitable idea, and, governed and dictated by this, 
came the second idea that this shape was beautiful in 
itself. But this is to suppose that the form of the 
cross is more beautiful since Christ suffered death upon 
a cross than it was before; that it was made beautiful 
by the event. If it were, however, there can be no such 
thing as absolute beauty, and no such things as fixed 
laws of art. For if the beauty of a thing depends upon 
the ideas associated with it, then it must share in the 
fluctuations and limitations to which the ideas them- 
selves are subject. If the cross shape were, as it well 
might be, associated in the minds of some people with 
degrading and repulsive associations, as in ours it is 
associated with holy and attractive ones, then they 
would have exactly the same reason for thinking that 
shape ugly as we have for thinking it beautiful. This 
kind of beauty or ugliness depends not on the thing 
itself, but merely on such extraneous ideas as 
happen to be connected with it, and under these 
circumstances the notion of fixed beauty and fixed laws 
of art evaporates, since the same object, at the same 
time and for similar reasons, may be both ugly and 
beautiful. Any enthusiasm or fashion even will become 
guarantee sufficient, and will be, in fact, the only kind 
of guarantee possible. 

The best bit of art criticism I ever happen to have 
met with myself was not written by an art critic, and 
was not written about art. I find it in Sir Francis 
Burton’s journey from Medinah to Mecca. Describing 
desert scenery, he says: ‘‘In such a country every 
slight modification of form or colour rivets observa- 
tion: the senses are sharpened, and the perceptive 
faculties, prone to sleep over a confused mass of 
natural objects, act vigorously when excited by the 
capability of embracing each detail.” There is a sen- 
tence that goes home like a bullet to the bull’s-eye. 
The reader may search the works of all the German 
professors who ever wore spectacles, and it is doubtful 
if he will find the secret of Greek art so neatly captured 
and cleanly expressed. It is so expressed just because 
the writer had no thought of art in his mind when he was 
making his observation. He was merely recording 
certain likes and dislikes of the eye which, indeed, are 
simple and obvious enough, but in so doing he had 
taken the decisive step of considering the sense of 
sight as an independent agent with laws of its own, 
and, so. considering it, he is able in the most natural 
manner in the world to detach the great primary law 
which governs all the movements of our eyes. The 


perceptive faculties act vigorously when excited by the 
capability of embracing each detail. That was learnt by 
looking at a landscape. If the reader wants to see that 
knowledge turned to account in art, let him examine 
the formation of a Doric temple. In the simplicity of 
the plan, the purity of the clean-cut forms, the 
smoothness of the surfaces, and that stringent 
economy of decoration which doles out only just 
so much enrichment as the eye will accept with 
avidity, he will find conclusive evidence that the law 
of sight Burton observed in the desert is the law of 
art which inspired the Greek temple. 

Here we touch a stability of law equal to the 
stability of the art. There is no permanence in the 
quality unless there is permanence in the standard. 
There is no such thing as a yard, or a quart, unless 
you have a reliable yard measure or quart measure ; 
no such thing as black or white, or rough or 
smooth, or sweet or bitter, except as our senses 
give reliable report. Among the conflicting interpre- 
tations and abstruse philosophisings on the subject of 
art does not such an unconscious bit of criticism as I 
have quoted from Burton hint at such a reliability ? 
Here is something that does not change. Homer’s 
eyes would have moved over the desert just as Burton’s 
did. And if these laws of sight guide all men’s eyes 
alike, shall they not when turned into laws of art 
endue the created work with a permanent quality of 


attraction ? 
L. Marcu PuHILiipps. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MassincHam., 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

HAVE seen many eye-witnesses of the Guildhall 

meeting ; all agree that it was a failure. Some 
go further, and say that it was much the poorest gather- 
ing of the campaign; that the audience palpably 
wearied of Mr. Chamberlain’s speech before it came to 
anend, and that after trying, most tactlessly, to set 
the meeting against the decision of the Corporation not 
to permit a resolution, and, failing completely, he 
engaged in a listless struggle with a dull 
and irresponsive, and by no means unanimous, 
opinion. This is in general harmony with what I hear 
of other efforts in the great towns. The Cardiff 
deliverance was something like a fiasco; at Newcastle 
and Liverpool the effect was poor; in Glasgow the 
only result has been to split the Unionist Party in 
twain, the Free Traders and Protectionists being nearly 
equally divided. The only notable success of the 
moment was the ‘‘raging, tearing” Greenock speech 
with its wild exaggerations, which following criticism 
has practically destroyed. Doubtless the purely 
music-hall side of the Chamberlain crusade has done 
well for him. Between them, hustlers, whole-hoggers, 
boodlers, and Brown-Potterites have divided with the 
new Anglian sect of “ treasure-seekers””—whom they 
greatly resemble—the interest of the sort of Press that 
likes that sort of thing. But all the while quiet men have 
been deciding the other way ; the workmen have been 
brought steadily into line by their leaders, affronted and 
justly incensed by Mr. Chamberlain’s efforts to destroy 
théir legitimate influence ; organisation has been met 
by organisation; and even Mr. Balfour, trimming 
one way as he has trimmed the other, begins 
to go back on the man whom he has never had the 
courage either to follow or to disown. The Parlia- 
mentary situation, therefore, will open badly for him. 
There is defeat in the air; every gobemouche will scent 
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it and carry the news; all the feeble, irresolute 

folk, turning anxious faces to the mystic sign of the 

jumping cat, will feel that the oracle has pronounced 

against Mr. Joseph. 
* * * * & 

As for the general result of the elections, the Liberals 
are thoroughly convinced of success. I compared 
notes the other day with one of the shrewdest and 
most temperate electioneering hands. Roughly, the 
reports were these: East and West of England 
splendid, and the county constituencies especially satis- 
factory—a sure Tory rout ; Lancashire good ; York- 
shire good, with one or two weak spots ; the North, save 
for a corner or two, perfectly reliable ; the Midlands 
Chamberlainite, but some awkward holes likely to be 
knocked in the 1900 results; London not so satis- 
factory, but 20 Liberal seats fairly certain, and if a 
sweep on the first polling-day, 30; Scotland first-rate ; 
Wales quite sound. The general situation improving, 
and likely to be better the longer the election is post- 


d. 
9 * * * * - 


The most satisfactory result of all is, of course, 
Norwich. One of the best signs, in my opinion, is the 
revival of political interest. A poll of go per cent.—in 
some of the wards this was exceeded—is extraordinary. 
It is also well that both the Liberal Party and the I.L.P. 
should know their relative strengths, and should have 
time to think out relationships some time before the 
General Election, on the basis of a result which, after 
all, is the best for them both. If Mr. Tillett had 
been defeated Iam afraid there would have been war 
all round, and, as the issue before the country stands, 
I am convinced that the advanced Labour wing, while 
it might have spoiled some few Liberal candidatures, 
would on the whole have been badly beaten. Now, 
this would have been a regrettable result, and I was 
glad to find that a leading Norfolk member, who took 
a commanding part in the Norwich election, spoke 
without any bitterness of the contest, and considered 
that if both sides thought quietly over the situation, and 
came to a reasonable arrangement concerning it, 
Mr. Tillett and Mr. Roberts could both be returned, 
even by an overwhelming majority. Of course, an 
understanding of this character is prejudiced by the 
way in which, in some cases, the advanced wing wages 
equal war against all kinds of Liberalism, as, for 
example, in the opposition it offers to Mr. Robertson at 
Dundee. Now, Mr. Robertson is an_ excellent 
Radical who, I imagine, if there were fifty 
representatives of labour in the House of Com- 
mons, would vote with them ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred. Apart from mistakes of this 
character—and the Dundee instance does not stand 
alone—one cannot but feel that the moral influence 
even of an extreme and aggressive labour movement 
is a good influence. It is no use pretending that the 
last few years have seen Liberalism at its best; in 
fact during the war one could search the speeches of 
representative Liberals in vain for signs of the pro- 
gressive spirit, or even for the kind of public 
courage that men like Mr. Burns and Mr. Courtney— 
and, be it remembered, Mr. Keir Hardie—showed. 


It was not so much that these gentlemen were pro- 
ceeding on a definite theory of politics, such as Impe- 
rialism, but that they did not venture to stand up and 
cfiticise a bad policy mistakenly carried out at a time 


when criticism would have been most valuable to the 
nation. If, therefore, the I.L.P. has become a thorn in 
the side of Liberalism, we must remember not only the 
sharp local differences of earlier years, but the period 
of downright unfaithfulness during the war. What 
one does not like to see is the failure to calculate the 
immense weight of sheer reaction in English politics, 
and the way in which now and then the labour cause 
comes in conveniently to depress the scale in its favour. 
May one hope that after Norwich there will be a 


change ? 
” * ~ ~ * 


There is a good deal of talk and some division 
of opinion concerning the Duke of Devonshire’s 
hint of a Royal Commission or a Committee of the 
House of Commons to inquire into the question of 
free imports. This would be proposed as an alterna- 
tive to Mr. Chamberlain’s New Article Club, as Mr. 
Wilson wittily calls the ‘‘ Tariff Commission.” The 
Free Trade Unionists think it would be an admirable 
move, and that if Mr. Balfour accepted the motion it 
would ‘‘ dish” Mr. Chamberlain by hanging up his 
high Protectionist movement for a couple of years, 
and giving a crowning touch of absurdity to his 
‘*Commission.” Furthermore, it would effectually 
separate Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, and bring 
about a scarcely concealed struggle for the mastery 
between these two high-minded and ingenuous 
politicians. If, on the other hand, the Prime Minister 
did not accept it, he would lose supporters all over the 
country among the moderate men, already disgusted 
with the farcical impudence of the tariff-mongers in 
Whitehall Rooms. I am bound to say that the Liberals 
rather scoff at this diplomacy. Most of them say the 
time has gone for inquiry, and that the case should go 
to the nation, which has ample material for deciding on 
it, and of whose verdict they feel sure. On the other 
hand, some cautious tacticians think it would be un- 
fortunate if Mr. Balfour could base a refusal of a Com- 
mittee on the failure of the Opposition to back a 
Unionist demand for it. I leave my readers to judge 
these weighty considerations. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


DEVELOPMENT OF HEADLINES. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


Sir,—If it may be taken that the foreign correspondent 
does his work in the manner which his employers expect, 
the daily Press has fallen far from its traditional care 
and reserve. From the commencement of the Far 
East dispute any wild and _. unsubstantial rumour 
has served as the basis for a statement of fact, and the 
fictions of the correspondents have been dished up with 
al] the attractiveness that type and editorial inventiveness 
could give them. But, granting that the contradictions 
day by day which any one paper gives of its own news, 
or the contradictions to be found on any day among the 
various papers, are due to the comparatively innocent 
doctrine of “ hustle,” still the effects are deplorable. The 
people in this generation take their opinions so much 
from the Press that the Press has need, more than ever, 
to preserve its caution and restraint in editing. 
In the treatment of the Far Eastern question restraint 
has gone by the board. Sensationalism kas been carried 
to such lengths as to produce in the newspaper reader a 
condition resembling the “tetanus” of over-stimulated 
muscle, which becomes incapable of further response. 


THE 
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Recovery from the tetanic state is marked by a period of 
insusceptibility to stimuli, and there are signs that the 
British public has reacked this stage. 

If we contrast the practice of to-day with that of 
thirty-four years ago, when the Franco-Prussian war was 
impending, the change for the worse is unpleasantly evi- 
dent. Here are the headings to Russo-Japanese news 
since December 1 in the Daily Mail, the Daily News, 
and the Standard, three widely-read papers which cater 
for distinct classes of readers : 


December 1.—Daily Mail: Rising Fears. Reported Action by 
the Powers. Daily News: The Far East. Reported Under- 
standing. Standard: Anglo-French Mediation. 

December 2.—Mail: Japan’s Task. Crucial Sitting of the Diet. 
News: Mass meeting at Tokio. Standard; Admiral 
Alexeieff’s Return. 

December 3.—Mail: Nearing a Crisis. News: The Increasing 
Tension. Standard: Reported Arrangement. 

December 4.—Mail: Japan Impatient. News: Japan Pressing 
~ Reply. Standard: The Delayed Reply. ‘Indignation in 

apan. 

December 5.—Mail: Peaceful Settlement Hoped For. SYan- 
dard: The Tokio Parliament. Reassembling To-day. 

December 7.—Mail: Far East Deadlock. News: Japanese Diet 
ng Standard; The Japanese Diet. Chinese Army Re- 
orm. 

December 8.—Mail: Vexatious Delay. Japan Still Waiting. 
News: Expected Russo-Chinese Agreement. Standard : 
China and Manchuria. Reported Agreement with Russia. 

December 9.—Mail: Peace Prospects. News; Peace Probable. 
Standard : Reported Arrangement. 

December 10.— Mail: Critical Situation. News: Russia 
Threatens Korea. Standard: Squadron at Chemulpo. 
Threats of a Landing 

December 11.—Mail: Meeting of Tokio’s Parliament. An Un- 
precedented Resolution. News: Japanese Diet Meets. Minis- 
try Condemned. Standard: Opening of the Diet. Vote 
of Censure Passed. 

December 12.—Mail: Result of the Vote of Censure. News: 
Tension Unrelieved. Standard: Dissolution at Tokio. 
December 14.—Mail: Russia’s Reply. Concessions to Japan. 
News: Russian Reply Received. Standard: The Reply De- 

livered. Warning by the Powers. 

December 15.—Mail: Russian Reply to Japan Unsatisfactory. 
News: Riot in Korea. Standard: The Reply to Japan. 
Uneasiness at Tokio. 

December 16.—Mail: Growing Distrust in Tokio. News: Re- 
ported Recall of Japanese. Standard: Nature of the Reply. 
The Feeling at Tokio. 

December 17.—Mail: Conflicting Reports as to Settlement. 
News and Standard have no important news. 

December 18.—Mail: Situation Growing Worse. News: Pro- 
posals not Acceptable. Standard: Decision on the Reply. 
Further Negotiations. 

December 19.—Mail: Increasing Tension. News: Increasing 
Tension. American Pressure. Standard: Threatening 
Outlook. 

December 21.—Mail: Critical Situation. Russia Rejects 
Japan’s Demands. News: Grave Situation. Standard: 
Demands from Tokio. Strong Claims in Korea. 

December 22.—Mail: Japan’s Reply to Russia. Reported Time 
Limit. News: Russia’s Demands. Japan’s Reply. Stan- 
dard: Negotiations Resumed. 

December —e : Reported Warships off Port Arthur. 
Japan’s Display of Force. News: More Hopeful Feeling. 
Standard: The Outlook Improved. Prospects of Peace. 

December 24.—Mail: Japanese Ships put to Sea. News: Wait- 
ing for Russia’s Reply. Standard: Prompt Reply De- 
manded. 

December 25.—Mail: Gloomy Views. News: Japanese Occa- 
pation (of Korea) Urged. Standard: War Feeling in Tokio. 

December 26.—Mail: Reported Time Limit Allowed to Russia. 
News: Japanese Still Hopeful. Standard: Speeches by 
Ministers. 

December 28.—Mail: 600 Japanese Land in Korea. News: 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance. Standard: Preparations at 
Tokio. 

December 29.—Mail: Russia’s Intentions in Manchuria. Order 
to the British Naval Reserves. News; Japan’s Time Limit. 
Standard: Meeting of the Tokio Cabinet. War Purchases 
by Russia. 

December 30.—Mail: Russia Weakening on Manchuria. News: 
Japan Prepared for War. Standard: Japan’s Preparations. 
Council of War Formed. 

December 31.—Mail: Situation Critical. News: A Critical 
Stage. Standard: Alarmist Statement. Reported Mobilisa- 
tion. 

January 1—Mail: China Arming. News: Cruisers Bought by 
Japan. Standard: Situation in Korea. 

January 2.—Mail: British Cruiser Sails. News: Reaching a 
Crisis. The Landing of Japanese Troops in Korea. Stan- 
dard: Unfavourable Report. Russian Naval Movements. 


January 4.—Mail: Russia will Retain Manchuria. News: On 
the Brink of War. Standard: Japan and Masampho. Views 
on the Situation. 

January 5.—Mail: Japan Lays the Case Before the Powers. Re- 
serves Called Out. News: Important Development Immi- 
nent. Standard: The Reply of Russia. 

January 6.—Mail: Russia’s Defiance to Japan. News: Prepar- 
ing for Action. Russian Troops Sent to Korea. Standard : 
The Reply from Russia. Reported Concessions. 

January 7.—Mail: Russian Reply Reaches Tokio. Further Pre- 
parations on both Sides. News: Russian Movements. Fears 
in St. Petersburg. Standard: Reply Still Delayed. Fleet 
at Port Arthur. " 

January 8.—Mail: Russia’s Reply Leaves Little Hope. News: 
Russia’s Reply. Further Negotiations Probable. Stan- 
dard: Russian Reply Received. Unsatisfactory Reports. 

January 9.—Mail: Russian Fleet Sails To Meet a Japanese 
Squadron. News: Russian Fleet Sails from Port Arthur. 
Standard : The Reply from Russia. Deliberations in Tokio. 

January 11.—Mail; Japan About to Take Action. Strong Reply 
to Russia. News: The War Cloud. British and French 
Action. Standard: The Council of Geneo. Meeting Post- 

oned. 

fenuney 12.—Mail: Korea’s Future. Japan said to Demand a 
Protectorate. News: Russia’s Terms. Concessions to 
Powers. Standard: Conference in Tokio. Final Decision 
Awaited. 3 

January 13.—Mail; Planning the Reply. Japan Holding the 
Final Council. News: Another Note to Russia. Probable 
Time Limit. Standard: Conference at Tokio. Another 
Note to Russia. 


This assemblage of sensationalism needs no comment. 
Compare the trifling and insincere treatment of so impor- 
tant a question as the Far East dispute admittedly is with 
the manner in which the Franco-Prussian quarrel was dealt 
with. 

On July 9, 1870, the Standard had a column and a half 
of news from France, but its unexciting title was “ The 
Bank of France.” On the same day the Daily News dealt 

rith the burning question of the time under the heading 
“France: The Spanish Question.” Up to this date the 
Times never got beyond such captions as “ France” sim- 
plicitcr or “ The Spanish Succession.” a 

On July 11 the Standard heads its news from Paris with 
the one word “France.” Yet there was material far more 
abundant than is now in the Far East: 

“It is no easy matter,’ writes the Paris correspondent, 

“jin the state of high fever which prevails, to chronicle all 

the wild rumours, all the startling canards, all the fabrica- 

tions and reports in which a grain of truth is diluted with 
gallons of fiction.” 

The Daily News correspondent begins: “Things look 
blacker than ever,” but the headlines are merely, “ France : 
The Spanish Question.” ; 

The Times had: “Spain, France, and Prussia.” This 
was the day on which M. Benedetti, the French Minister in 
Berlin, met the King of Prussia, “to obtain a prompt reply 
to the demands of France.” _ 

On July 12 the Standard heads its news “ France,” and 
the correspondent begins: “There is no knowing what 
the next few hours may bring forth but the hopes 
of peace look precarious in the extreme.” 

The Daily News goes a little further, with “The 
Throne of Spain: Official Declaration of the Prussian 
Government.” 

And the Times, over four columns of startling news, 
has merely “ The Spanish Throne.” ' 

On July 13 the Daily News heads its Paris matter 
with “ The Throne of Spain: Withdrawal of the Candida- 
ture of Prince Leopold.” 

The Times has still “France, Spain, and Prussia ”— 
although “the Bourse is greatly agitated.” 

On July 14 the Standard has the mere heading 
“France” to mews commencing: “ This has been a day of 
intense excitement and conflicting reports.” 

The Daily News’s caption is, “The Throne of Spain: 
Statement of the French Government.” 

And the Times headlines are, “ France, Prussia, and 
Spain.” "= 

On July 15 we have in the Standard “ France” ; in the 
Daily News “The Throne of Spain: Refusal of the King 
of Prussia to Receive the French Ambassador”; and in 
the Times “ Prussia, France, and Spain.” 
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On July 16 is the bare announcement, “ Declaration of 
War by France against Prussia.” 

This sobriety is surely more in harmony with the 
character of the Eyglish Press than the exuberance of re- 
cent origin; and to the great majority of English readers 
there is little doubt but that it would be more pleasing.— 
Yours, &c., 

X. 





LINES SUGGESTED BY THE READING DuRING A SOLITARY 
LuncH AT THE HOLBORN RESTAURANT OF A 
CRITICISM WRITTEN BY SOME ACADEMIC FELLOW 
Upon THE LITERARY Works oF MY FRIEND 
Mr. GILBERT CHESTERTON. 


EMOTE and ineffectual Don 
That dares attack my Chesterton, 
With that poor weapon, half-impelled, 
Unlearnt, unsteady, hardly held, 
Unworthy for a tilt with men— 
Your quavering and corroded pen ; 
Don poor at Prayers and worse at Table, 
Don pinched, Don starved, Don miserable; 
Don stuttering, Don with roving eyes, 
Don nervous, Don of crudities ; 
Don clerical, Don ordinary, 
Don self-absorbed and solitary ; 
Don here-and-there, Don epileptic, 
Don puffed and empty, Don dyspeptic ; 
Don middle-class, Don sycophantic, 
Don dull, Don brutish, Don pedantic ; 
Don hypocritical, Don bad, 
Don furtive, Don three-quarters mad ; 
Don (since a man must make an end), 
Don that shall never be my friend. 
. * * * 
How different from those regal Dons! 
With hearts of gold and lungs of bronze, 
Who shout and bang and roar and bawl 
The Absolute across the hall, 
Or sail in amply bellying gown 
Enormous through the Sacred Town, 
Bearing from college to their homes 
Deep cargoes of gigantic tomes ; 
Dons admirable! Dons of might ! 
Uprising on my inward sight 
Compact of ancient tales, and port 
And sleep—and learning of a sort. 
Dons English, worthy of the land ; 
Dons rooted ; Dons that understand. 
Good Dons perpetual that remain 
A landmark, walling in the plain— 
The horizon of my memories— 
Like large and comfortable trees. 
* ° * * 
Don very much apart from these, 
Thou scapegoat Don, thou Don devoted, 
Don to thine own damnation quoted, 
Perplexed to find thy trivial name 
Reared in my verse to lasting shame. 
Don dreadful, rasping Don and wearing, 
Repulsive Don—Don past all bearing, 
Don of the cold and doubtful breath, 
Don despicable, Don of death ; 
Don nasty, skimpy, silent, level ; 
Don evil; Don that serves the devil. 
Don ugly——that makes fifty lines. 
We have a standing rule which fines 
Contributors a five pound note 
Unless they cut the stuff they wrote 
To fifty lines. I never cut ; 
I far prefer to end it—but 
Believe me I shall soon return. 
My fires are banked, yet still they burn 
To write some more about the Don 
That dared attack my Chesterton, a 





LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE 
PRIVILEGE* 


WEEK. 


THE 

W E may envy one author who had the grace to be 

born in the freshness of English literature, and 
who stood in the distinctness—nay, the distinction—of 
the scattered company of his contemporaries, but 
another, albeit equally conspicuous by the good luck of 
time, we do not envy. Herrick has divine good luck in 
the date of his English, in the novelty of poetry ; and 
Fanny Burney has good luck rather worldly than divine 


in her own date. We know that his English 
is essential to him—that the English language 
was as fortunate as Herrick in the conjunction, 


and that the vintage of his golden age was in need 
of the vintager. But we know that with her the dis- 
tinctness of her talent, her conspicuousness at her date, 
was a kind of accident. It befel her, and she befel the 
age. It was an external chance that bestowed her 
privilege. Though the time fitted her, it was not her 
own shape and form. Herrick, amidst all his bright 
contemporaries, has his equal human solitude. Fanny 
Burney has the solitude of a throne. Nevertheless, her 
dignity is immeasurably less. The age made much 
of her, and she adapted herself eagerly to its 
admiration. Herrick’s privilege of ‘‘ gathering phrases 
with the dew on them” was, in a word, his own by 
the chance of genius as well as that of time ; but this 
spoilt child of the art of fiction takes her own privilege 
—the caress of Johnson, the homage of Garrick, the 
compliment of Burke, the friendship of generous 
Mrs. Thrale, and the best of every opportunity—and 
in the end we have to confess that she had these things 
as the alms of fortune. Her own merit was a little 
talent, her youth, her sex, and her spirited enterprise— 
the novelty of these in union. If the novelist of to-day 
thinks fate unkind so to favour the little outstanding 
person of Fanny Burney—as it were a slender tree well 
in sight on the outskirts of a throng—and to leave 
the mass of the voodland indistinguished, the com- 
plaint is vain and refers merely to vanity. The real 
history of inequality, which is the history of human 
genius, deals with graver and more essential matters. 
To name Fanny Burney a spoilt child.seems hard 
measure, seeing how some of the rewards of authorship 
lagged or lacked for her. But Macaulay has led us 
through the stages of the decline of her invention, her 
fancy, and her style under the temptation of praise so 
excessive as to be virtually undeserved. All his readers 
know that in the second novel she imitated Johnson’s 
phrase so well that Macaulay himself engaged his 
judgment on the assertion that the master’s own pen 
had worked upon its periods. Nevertheless, ‘‘ I never 
saw the little rogue’s book until it was in print” ; 
we have the Doctor’s word, and accept it; but 
a clever follower had this young woman 
proved herself, in persuading Macaulay to pledge 
his decision: ‘‘ Either Johnson or the devil.” That, 
having imitated so well, she should mimic so ill is the 
puzzle. It did not perplex Macaulay, for, as we have 
seen, he did not believe the second novel to be wholly 
her work, and it does not take much of the attention of 





* Fanny Burney. By Austin Dobson, “English Men of 


Letters.” London: Macmillan and Co. 
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Mr. Austin Dobson. For us the question remains un- 
answered, how a woman who could weight one phrase 
so much in the master’s manner could, later in her 
career, leave another impotently unbalanced, unclosed. 
If Miss Burney’s literature is worth serious study, this 
is the thing that may interest us—almost as a little 
problem in a little psychology. There is a sensible 
defect of the ear in the later works, whereas the ear 
seemed true in the earlier. Ruskin compares the 
antithesis of Johnson to thunder from two quarters 
of the heavens, and that of Macaulay to the 
print of a crushed fly in two facing pages of a 
book ; but Fanny Burney’s antithesis, in this late and 
bad work of hers, does not take place at all—it fails, 
it hangs, it is light weight in a scale, bad measure in a 
basket, or a shortened bar in a tune. 

But her best and simplest work was done before 
the ‘fone good custom” of antithesis had begun to 
corrupt her little world. Zvelina, written with the 
vivacity that passes for vitality in the work of women— 
at any rate, written in the manner readiest to the use of 
clever women of that day—is unaffected and not unamus- 
ing. The humour is as derisive as that of Jane Austen, 
though grosser in derision than hers; least gross is 
it in the sketch of the vulgar Branghtons and Mr. Smith, 
though only because the numerous touches of those 
portraits are small. Small they are, but not delicate ; 
there is adifference. The best art of the book is here. 
The rest of the ‘‘ humour” is dull and violent. There 
would be one thing, perhaps, duller—the humour of a 
Fanny Burney who had no better opinion of her farce 
than that it might seem funnier in the reading than it 
had done in the writing. Fanny Burney certainly 
did not work in that spirit of dreary optimism. She 
believed her farce to be good; nay, part of the dubious 
labour of reading about her Mme. Duval, her M. 
Dubois, and her almost intolerable ‘‘ Captain” is 
caused by our sense of the perverse and boisterous 
enjoyment of the author. It is ill that she should so 
like it ; it would be worse if she did not. 

Humour apart, Zvelina is principally a revelation 
of the day-dreams of vanity in young women. All the 
possible men in the story said to the heroine, ‘‘ Love- 
liest of your sex,” or ‘‘ By Heaven! who can resist 
such beauty ?” or ‘‘ I can assure you there is no one 
so likely to catch me as yourself,” according to their 
respective chivalry, boldness, or vulgarity. Out of the 
changes to be played on these importunate praises 
have been devised who knows how many novels? It 
was Fanny Burney who avowed this ideal, not for her- 
self, but for her heroine. She was not daunted by the 
liberty of invention that lay before her. She would 
abate none of it, but would offer up to Evelina all the 
hearts and all the flattery in the book. Economy, she 
evidently held, had been a weakness in such an oppor- 
tunity. The day-dream is all confessed. That men 
shall admire and women shall envy is the whole of it. 
It was the ordinary woman’s share of the love of dis- 
tinction and hope of success common to the race. 
Youth and ardour, in this restricted breast, had nothing 
else for ambition than to pass to the arms of a Lord 
Orville through the various homage, pursuit, dis- 
appointment, and defeat of a M. Dubois, a Tom 
Branghton, a Sir Clement, a Lord Merton, or the “ gay, 
fashionable man of about thirty” who pursued Evelina 
at her first dance—all the embarrassing successes of 
beauty. Inutility, egoism, and helplessness—these 


are the characteristics of the day-dream. Helplessness, 
because the dreamer is bound hand and foot; she will 
not go in quest of flattery, she cannot go in search of 
beauty. Inutility, because the triumphs of her fancy 
give nothing to the race; mankind is none the richer 
for the sweet fact (sweet to Evelina) that Evelina 
is lovelier than Maria. The reverse would have been 
no loss to mankind. 

And yet, indulging her Evelina with compliments 
at Ranelagh, rescues at Vauxhall, sieges, and en- 
treaties, Fanny Burney was in the act of gaining for 
herself another manner of success, and one alien to 
everything in her story and her thoughts. The golden 
dreams of the career of a woman with beauty made 
for the dreamer a career of another kind. In spite of 
the helplessness of her ideal, she helped herself. She 
thought of the beauty, but she became the author. 
Perhaps she took even her success a little trivially ; 
her authorship was asurprising ornament of her youth 
—her youth which made no page of her novel better 
literature, although it made every page astonishing to 
her friends. The age at which Zvelina was written has 
long ceased to be a literary question ; it was always a 
strange enough matter for the researches, the suspi- 
cions, the indignation, and the shock of battle of 
bearded men. But it is worth while to remember that 
Fanny Burney fought, as it were, for her teens, in sign 
of the kind of value her own work had for her. Fanny 
was, in fact, self-conscious, and the personal modesty 
that was indispensable in her century does but seem to 
the modern reader to make her self-consciousness 
more conspicuous ; so confused is her mind by praise, so 
much does she dread an allusioa to her book, so 
flutteringly does she look for a hiding-place when the 
indiscreet are resolved to discuss it. Yet how readily 
do we forgive the vanity thus disguised, when we have 
just escaped a novelist of to-day who has told us, in the 
first breath, of her ‘‘ forty splendid reviews.” Fanny, 
flattered, injured by flattery, writing ill, nay, ludicrously 
ill, under the spur of flattery, yet is never ignominious. 
Her privilege was unique, and she herself not singular 
except by chance; but the eighteenth century quality 
of propriety this disproportionate privilege could not 
compromise in her, nor lower the eighteenth century 


quality of dignity. ALicE MEYNELL. 





LECTURES ON CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
LECTURES ON CLAssICAL SuBjEcTs. By W. R. Hardie, M.A., 

Professor of Humanity in the University of Edinburgh. 

London: Macmillan and Co. 7s. net. 
IN his preface to this book Professor Hardie says that he 
“would be sorry to be understood as recommending the 
perusal of modern works about the classics in preference 
to a study of the ancient writers themselves.” Perhaps the 
chief use of good criticism is to send its readers back 
with a fresh zest to the study of original masterpieces, and 
particularly so if it is criticism of classical authors. For 
even these who can read the classics with some ease need 
an occasional spur te make them do so. Few of us are so 
devoted to the universal beauties of great literature as 
never to be tempted away from them to the keener excite- 
ment of what is occasional and written for the moment. 
We can read Sophocles at any time, assuming that we can 
read him at all, whereas we must read the last novel or 
pamphlet while they are the rage if we are to enjoy them. 
The usual result is that we are always reading the latest 
novel, and never Sophocles. Professor Hardie’s book is 
just the kind of stimulus needed to make us mend our 
ways. It is addressed, not to the professional scholar, but 
to the man who has enough scholarship and taste to enjoy 
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the authors he writes about, and to be interested in what 
a professional scholar has to say about them. Yet there 
is nothing vague or rhetorical in any of the lectures. Pro 
fessor Hardie writes about matters of fact or illustrates 
general views with matters of fact at every turn. His 
main purpose, one may guess, is to connect classical litera- 
ture with life, to show that what may seem to us its un- 
realities were really expressions of ideas and modes of 
thought made unfamiliar by the lapse of time. He is 
careful, perhaps over careful, to warn us against reading 
into it ideas and emotions peculiar to our Own age. 
In the lecture, for instance, on “The Feeling for Nature 
in the Greek and Roman Poets” he makes too much, per- 
haps, of the difference between the ancient and modern 
attitude towards natural beauties. It is true that there 
is much more about Nature in English poetry than in 
Greek. That does not prove that the Greek was not 
powerfully moved by Nature or would not have under- 
stood the kind of emotion Wordsworth expressed in poetry. 
It may only mean that it was not the convention among 
the Greeks to talk about Nature in poetry. The material 
of art is always much a matter of convention and circum- 
stance. Just as modern painting began with religious 
subjects, so Greek poetry began by celebrating the deeds 
of gods and heroes, and these were still the themes of 
tragedy in the time of the great tragedians. Yet we cannot 
suppose that men were not then interested in the spec- 
tacle of contemporary life. It is quite a modern practice 
to make Nature, or some aspect of it, the chief subject 
of a poem; yet it is likely that our ancestors loved the 
country as much as we do. When the old themes of 
an art seem worked out the artists look about for new 
material. The Greek poets found enough material in 
the life of men until their poetic impulse became too ex- 
hausted to grapple with mew subjects. Mr. Hardie has 
collected many incidental passages in which Greek poets 
have expressed the most modern emotions about Nature. 
“Hardly any important aspect of Nature, inanimate or 
animate,” he says, “is unrepresented by the similes of 
Homer.” And that natural objects and forces 
should so invade his similes is surely proof 
enough that his mind was full of them. His 
figures taken from Nature remind one of the delicate 
little views seen through arches in the background of 
Flemish pictures or of the flowers about the feet of a 
Florentine Madonna. Homer's business was to write about 
gods and men, and that is surely reason enough why he 
should express only indirectly the delight that Nature gave 
him. But the lecture is profoundly interesting because Pro- 
fessor Hardie does not force any point of view upon his 
readers, but illustrates his subject with many well-chosen 
quotations ; and that is his practice throughout the book. 

The lecture on the “ Vein of Romance in Greek and 
Roman Literature,” a most alluring theme, is less satisfac- 
tory than the others, because Professor Hardie never de- 
fines exactly enough what he means by romance. It is 
common to say that modern literature is more romantic 
than ancient. There is, indeed, the common distinction 
between romantic and classical. If we use romantic in a 
certain restricted sense the distinction is good enough ; and 
Professor Hardie seems to use it in that restricted sense, at 
least in this passage. “ Romance,” he says, “ results rather 
when we sympathise with the emotions of a hero or heroine 
of story—when the emotions are not the actual ones of the 
moment, not those we are ourselves feeling intensely, but at 
most our own feelings projected, as it were, into a remote 
region, idealised and reproduced in new conditions.” This 
is not very easy to follow. One may put it, perhaps, that 
romance, in the narrowest sense of the word, comes when 
a@ poet writes not merely of men and women for their 
universal human interest, but of men and women in strange 
and remote surroundings, whose actions and their manner 
of speech seem all of a piece with those surroundings. Time 
and place are the very essence of the fascination of the 
romance, and are as definite as the living characters. They 
have the curious vividness and intensity of the strange 
woods and hills and rivers of a dream that delight us we 


know not why. It is true enough that Greek and Roman 
literature have little of this kind of romance. Consciously 
practised, it is the most modern achievement in literature. 
No Greek or Roman probably ever tried to do what Cole- 
ridge did in the Ancient Mariner and Christabel, or Keats 
in La Belle Dame, Sans Merci, and St. Agnes’ Eve. But 
we also use romance of the unconscious atmosphere of 
earlier poetry which those Romanticists consciously tried 
to reproduce. There is the romance of the mediaeval 
atmosphere which was plain matter of fact to its contem- 
poraries, and there is plenty of this kind of romance in 
Greek as in all great literature. The Odyssey is full of it, 
and there are certain inexplicable things, like the vision ot 
Theoclymenus, mentioned by Professor Hardie, which 
remind us of the effects of the conscious Romanticist, be- 
cause they seem full of his studied mystery. That no 
doubt is only because we do not understand exactly 
what Homer meant, but the effect is the same for us. There 
seems to be a more conscious romance in the chorus ad- 
dressed to Cithaeron just before the catastrophe in the 
(Edipus Rex, because there Sophocles makes the mountain 
almost an actor in the play, and it looms upon us with a 
dreamy intensity. 

Professor Hardie speaks of the passion of love as 
forming a part of romance. Love as a subject is apt no 
doubt to force a poet into romantic treatment, because it 
makes the world romantic to a lover, and casts over all 
objects associated with his passion the fascination and 
intensity of a dream. But the strongest expressions of the 
passion, such as we find in Catullus and Sappho, are too 
simple and terse for the diffused effects of romance. Love 
was not one of the common subjects of Greek poets, and 
that may well be one reason why they were not more often 
led into romance. 

Professor Hardie’s other lectures are more technical in 
subject, but they ought to interest anyone who is anything 
of a scholar. The lecture on the metrical form of poetry 
contains a very clear explanation of the difference between 
rhythm and metre, a difference that all students of our 
own poetry must understand before they can appreciate 
blank verse. He then passes to an excellent analysis of the 
chief Greek metres, and shows the necessity of the forms 
they took. This essay might be read with advantage by 
sixth-form boys as well as by undergraduates. The last 
essay, on Aims and Methods of Classical Study, is ad- 
dressed more particularly to teachers. It might also be 
read by those parents who wish to understand more de- 
finitely why their children shov'd lear Latin and Greek 
and how they ought to be taught it. 





A BUDGET OF NOTES OF INTERROGATION. 
THE VALE1’s TRAGEDY, and other Studies. By Andrew Lang. 
Illustrated. London: Longmans, Green. tras. 6d. net. 
Mr. Lanc has been complaining of the compilers of a 
satirical Angli@ Notitia for their omission of footnotes. 
When they speak of “ Lockharts” or “Edna May” he 
would have them stop and explain, as an editor of Gay’s 
Trivia would annotate the Cocoa Tree or Nance Oldfield. 
Yet no one writes slang in more languages than Mr. Lang 
himself, or oftener has recourse to a kind of mental short- 
hand in dealing with abstruse subjects. He speaks in the 
book we are reading of “ tholing a prison” and of surgical 
evidence that “ winna ding.” “His doom was dight,” he 
says again and again. “ Everybody,” he comprehensively 
assumes, “has heard of Fisher’s ghost.” In his essay on 
“ The Queen’s Marie” he plunges us at once into a vortex 
of cross-currents of ballad theory and leaves us to strike out 
and get home as best we may. The safest thing to do ap- 
parently is to invoke the shade of “ Mr. Child ”-—a relative 
possibly of “Child Maurice” and “Child Waters.” The 
fact is that England Day by Day and The Valet’s Tragedy, 
if unlike in all other respects, are like at Jeast in this—that 
they are both uncommonly elliptical (and no one has done 
more to foster this elliptical kind of writing than Mr. Lang). 
They appeal not to beginners, but to advanced students, 
in the one case of the morning and evening “ press” of this 
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country, in the other of its literary and historical riddles, 
unless, indeed, Mr. Lang would prefer us to call them 
devinettes. 

Mr. Lang, as “ everybody knows,” is an advocate of a 
much greater antiquity for Scots and English ballads than 
some specialists, such as Mr. Henderson and Mr. Gregory 
Smith, will by any means allow. One of the finest ballads 
of the Border Minstrelsy was that one (so delightfully sug- 
gestive, in one place, to the Devonian, of Widdicombe Fair) 
in which the stanza occurs : 

**Yestreen the Queen had four Maries, 
The night she’ll hae but three, 
There was Marie Seaton and Marie Beaton, 
And Marie Carmichael and me.” 
Some of the best authorities ascribed this to a period 
not earlier than Queen Anne. Mr. Lang demolishes this 
theory and traces the ballad conclusively to 1563. He 
does not say so here, but we learn elsewhere that he even- 
tually extorted a letter from “Mr. Child” admitting the 
superior probability of this theory, whick is in its way as 
great a triumph as if a Catholic controversialist should have 
drawn from the late Professor Gardiner an admission that 
the Gunpowder Plot might, after all, have been a mere fig- 
ment of the Protestant imagination. Not many of the 
riddles here investigated are so tractable as this one. The 
Alan in the Iron Mask, for instance, and The Mysteries of 
Lord Bateman and Amy Robsart, these remain, for all the 
ingenious sifting of Mr. Lang, pretty well as insoluble and 
as mysterious as ever. One of the hardest of all these nuts 
is the secret of the death of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey ; 
and we have here a most minute and painstaking, yet almost 
painfully condensed, sifting of the evidence that bears most 
directly upon this tangled tale. Mr. Lang himself appears 
to hanker rather after a theory of suicide. But the medical 
evidence of the age of Sydenham is not by any means to 
be laughed out of court, and the medical evidence is upon 
the whole decisive against suicide. ‘The hypothesis of Mr. 
Pollock (in his extremely able monograph upon The Popish 
Flot) is that Godfrey was slain because, through Coleman, 
he knew too many Catholic secrets. The theory is possi- 
ble, and supplies a direct motive for Godfrey’s assassina- 
tion. But whatever faith we had in it (and that was not 
much) has grown small by degrees and beautifully less under 
Mr. Lang’s process of ratiocination. What remains, then, 
but the theory which we held at the time Of going pretty 
fully into the problem from the Titus Oates aspect of the 
case some few years ago—namely, that Oates himself, the 
catspaw througk.out of astute politicians, was indirectly, at 
any rate, responsible for the murder? Mr. Lang brushes this 
theory asidle as improbable, but we see nothing here to 
strengthen that view of the matter. On the contrary, we 
see a good deal to support it. Oates was furious at God- 
frey’s unsympathetic reception of his so-called “ revela- 
tions,” and left his room, we feel sure, vowing vengeance 
against a magistrate who had not only called him (the 
saviour of his country) perjurer, but who carried his cold- 
ness and indifference to the point of imperilling the pro- 
sperity of his “plaat.”. The pessimistic nature of these 
anticipations can have hardly failed to cast a profound 
gloom over certain members of Oates’s “ tail,” to whom 
the plot meant literally victuals and ‘drink. As day fol- 
lowed day, and the plot still seemed to hang fire, they grew 
desperate, and eventually dogged the unhappy Godfrey to 
his death. This is mere conjecture, it is true, but it is 
the conjecture which seems to us best to meet the circum- 
stances of the case, and it receives strong confirmation from 
the mysterious rumours, that were circulated to the effect 
that Sir Edmund was “murdered by the Papists” 
long before the body was found. In the practical 
politics of England during the seventeenth century the 
Jesuits were just about as formidable as sucking babes, and 
theit nefarious “designs” (in spite of the ingenious re- 
searches of Mr. Pollock) were, we are convinced, not a 
whit less chimerical than those we associate with Father 
Holt in Esmond. And the final achievement of these 
Macchiavellian schemers was truly a most appropriate one. 
Owing to the extraordinary cleverness of Charles II. (not to 


any merit of their own) they found themselves in 1685 with 
their hands upon the very reins of political power ; yet they 
abandoned these reins to the guidance of a somnambulist, 
without so much as even giving him a shake to wake him 
out of his trance! Hunted about from pillar to post like 
hares, the victims at every turn of a most bigoted rabble, 
harried by torchlight “ Jesuit drives” organised by Oates 
and his gang of notorious scoundrels and perjurers, the 
Catholics of London in the autumn of 1678 were in a state 
of the most absolute demoralisation. Can we believe that 
these were the men to turn and murder a prominent magi- 
strate (one of the few magistrates in the country who ever 
exhibited any sympathy with Catholics) merely because he 
possessed information that might compromise their “ de- 
signs ” ? 

The paper on James de la Cloche appears to us the 
least satisfying ; the studies of Jeanne d’Arc, on the other 
hand, among the most suggestive in the book. The Dia- 
mond Necklace, The Chevalier D’Eon, and Swift and 
Stella are left severely alone, but we have, awaiting for us 
at the end, the giant gooseberry of all, the “ Shakespeare- 
Bacon Imbroglio.” In view of the increasing inability of 
bibliographers to cope with the Shakespeare literature of 
the day, Sir Leslie Stephen has suggested that a special 
license ought to be exacted of all contributors to Shake- 
spearean literature. A stiff tax on Shakespeareana might 
even help to mitigate the fiscal question. Mr. Walkley 
would endeavour to control the epidemic by means of a 
statutory “ close time ” for Shakespeare problems. But Mr. 
Lang should certainly be exempted by a special clause from 
any legislation of this kind that may be under contempla- 
tion. He is emphatically the one writer on this subject 
to whom we should have refrained from saying “don’t.” 
Natural and easy (like Suckling), with no imprecations or 
high-sounding appeals, he brings his trim little craft up 
alongside the great Baconian hulk with the most polished 
grace, and for all the world like Bishop Horsley to Dr. 
Priestley) “ Allow me just to have a glance at your cre- 
dentials,” says he. The arguments of the Baconians depend 
for the most part upon minute points of classical learning, 
etymology, and bibliography ; yet it would be impossible, 
upon Mr. Lang’s showing, to decide in which of these three 
branches of knowledge Bacon’s accredited exponents are 
most ignorant. How are we to estimate a sect which Las for 
one of its hierophants a man who says that Shakespeare 
must have known Danish “ because he must have read Saxo 
Grammaticus in the original tongue” ? Or that he must 
have known Greek because he borrowed Troilus and 
Cressida from Dares Phrygius! Shakespeare probably 
knew about as little of one as he did of the other, but neither 
he nor Bacon can possibly have read Saxo Grammaticus in 
Danish or Dares Phrygius in Greek. The whole structure 
is built up of cobwebs, and stupid, grey cobwebs too, with- 
out so much as a drop of dew upon them. As Mr. Lang 
says, there is no human nature in such nonsense. “ An 
ambitious lawyer passes his nights in retouching stock pieces 
from which he can reap neither fame nor profit. He gives 
his work to a second-rate, illiterate actor, who adopts it as 
his own. Bacon is so enamoured of this method that he 
publishes Venus and Adonis and Lucrece wonder the 
name of his actor-friend. Finally, he commits to the actor’s 
care all his sonnets to the Queen, and for years these manu- 
script poems are handed about by Shakespeare as his own. 
And Bacon, careful toiler after Court favour, 
‘ thinks it all wery capital.’” We can only detect one flaw 
in the whole of Mr. Lang’s brilliant exposition, and that is 
a slight confusion of ideas, which we cannot but infer from 
his loose reference to Mr. Crummles’s “ vulgar” pony. It 
was the father of the pony that Nicholas knew, and might 
have had to dramatise, which was “ rather a low sort of 
pony,” and met its death by vulgarly swallowing the glass 
when it was drinking port wine with the clown. But this, 
after all, is a very insignificant blemish. 

One word of warning to those who may be inveigled by 
the spectacle of Mr. Lang’s dialectical agility and cleverness 
into a display of missionary ardour among benighted 
Baconians. It is useless to try and convert these peculiar 
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people by argument. It is, indeed, absurd to direct argu- 
ment against those who have no prima facie case, and who 
necessarily restrict the discussion to some obscure point of 
detail in which it is probable that you will be taken at a 
disadvantage. Remember, however, four points: first, the 
epitaph in the chancel at Stratford in which Shakespeare is 
compared to Nestor, Virgil, and Socrates; secondly, Ben 
Jonson’s discriminating praise, first of Shakespeare and 
then of Bacon, in his critical commonplace book called 
Timber ; thirdly, the evidence as manifested in the plays 
you know best that they were written by an actor with an 
intimate knowledge of stage requirements ; fourthly, the dis- 
tinct attribution of the plays to Shakespeare in the quaint 
little Treasury of contemporary Wit written by Francis 
Meres, a master of arts in both Universities, in 1598, and 
the omission of any of the numerous satirists so much as 
to hint that Shakespeare was an impostor. Remember 
also that, apart from the humour of it, Baconianism has 
its beneficent side. It takes people who have not the 
stimulus of scholarship back and away from their own 
times—no easy task to accomplish ; the spells of Browning 
and Tennyson and Swinbume are so strong. and those of 
the old makers so weak. The Shakespeareans, too, it must 
be admitted, are largely responsible for the fanaticism. 
Unmixed laudation is bad for any reputation, however 
great. Unless a little bitter be mixed with the sweet of 
commendation the dish will die of monotony. <A reputa- 
tion needs to be freshened up by a little judicious salting 
and seasoning. We must not confuse a giant with a Titan. 
People are too apt to treat Shakespeare as they treat the 
sun, they don’t look at him; and then they won't believe 
that he ever rose in Warwickshire. Then come Baconians 
with smoked glasses and carefully apply long telescopes to 
the orb—of the moon. And the craze of their choice 
serves as an admirable safety valve. But for it they would 
probably be writing about Shelley or the Pentateuch. 
Fortunately, as Wiseman, we think, said, Shakespeare is a 
superstition that defies analysis. They cannot really harm 
Shakespeare. Let them by all means “ linger by the tomb 
of the lamented "—Bacon. They can do no harm, there. 

Mr. Lang has given us a bonne bouche to conclude 
his most interesting and enjoyable book. 

THOMAS SECCOMBE. 





HERNANDO DE _ SOTO. 

HERNANDO.DE Soto. By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. London: 
William Heinemann. 1904. 6s. 
A BRILLIANT book this life of Hernando de Soto, one of 
Pizarro’s bravest captains in Peru, a conguistador who came 
back to Spain enriched with slaughtered Incas’ gold, and 
then in a few years again set sail, leading an ill-starred 
expedition to Florida, in whose woody swamps he and most 
of his brave followers laid their bones. A book penetrating 
in its judgments of men, all the more because the 
author stands outside the sacred circle of modern ortho- 
doxy. and criticises the men of Pizarro’s day without preju- 
dice, by bringing back for us the mental atmosphere that 
the redoubtable conguistadores breathed while carrying 
fire and sword into the savage wildernesses of the New 
World. “‘ Without prejudice,’ the author!” the reader 
may exclaim: “ How so, when every page he sprinkles with 
his caustic epigrams on modern civilisation, and the whole- 
sale blessings of its sway over our soon-to-be-perfected 
world!” A careful reading of Hernando de Soto, however, 
shows that it is not modern life or modern men against 
which the author shoots his shafts of wit so much as against 
the modern man’s cant about all our superior motives, 
actions, and ideals! And, in especial, against our fervent 
boast that twentieth-century man is nobler, wiser, happier, 
juster than our poor ancestors labouring in dark error in 
Pizarro’s day. 

Every age breeds its own species of cant, a comfortably 
dense atmosphere of beliefs in which each generation, push- 
ing forward on its “ mission,” sees most divinely clear just 
what it wishes to believe about itself. Most admirable in 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s Hernando de Soto is the simple 


yet subtle way he shows us that these Spanish comguistc- 
dores were forced to believe unquestioningly in the neces- 
sity of cruelty in their self-obligatory task of subjugating the 
natives of South America. Just as our English manufac- 
turers a hundred years ago forced themselves to believe in 
the beneficial virtue of their factory system which bound 
little children to a hideous slavery and steadily brutalised 
the mass of workers, so the bluff Spanish soldiers and gal- 
lant Spanish gentlemen alike saw the poor subject Indians 
dying like flies while forced to labour in the mines, the 
Spaniards believing firmly, as our author says, that this 
was “ acceptable in the sight of the Great Power whom they 
believed had raised them up to execute His will.” As 
with the English in setting up the inhuman Irish Penal 
Laws of the eighteenth century, so with the Belgians in the 
Congo Free State to-day, the motives of the conquerors 
always rest on the most pious basis of benefiting the world 
at large, however damnable may be the result of their deeds. 
Then comes posterity to drop the tear of sensibility and 
strengthen its own sense of virtue in mournful retrospection 
of the sufferings of these enslaved and tortured Indians of 
Peru. So with Hernando de Soto, the gallant conqueror, 
our author clearly shows that all his actions were always 
unavoidable, and, in fact, in strict self-defence, as when, at 
Mauvila, the Indians trapped the Spaniards in the town, 
with the result that “of the mere Indians about ten thou- 
sand perished. For four leagues round about the 
Spaniards could not stir without finding dead Indians in the 
woods or hidden under grass.” Mr. Cunninghame Graham 
shows us beyond cavil what a born leader of men was this 
gallant Spanish conquistador ; he paints with brilliant brush 
how great was his bravery, his hardihood, and his contempt 
of death, and how he often wished to spare the lives of 
those he slew, and how his soldiers followed him through 
sufferings, perils, and privations for a year, misfortunes 
thickening round them day by day, but always yielding to 
their captain’s will, even when he (as leader no doubt afraid 
to face the vulgar reproof of failure) magnificently threw 
away all prudence and turned his back upon the sea where 
inglorious safety lay. Born conquerors this old Spanish 
breed, with hearts and bodies as of tempered iron, as is 
shown in detail in the narrative of Gongalo de Silvestre, a 
boy of twenty, who, with “ thirty lances,” rode through four 
hundred and fifty miles of swamp in eleven days, swimming 
icy rivers which their horses refused to enter, scarce sleep- 
ing at night in face of their Indian foes, often foodless or 
living (as the Boers in the field lived) on maize, but coming 
safe at last to camp. Undoubtedly these Spanish con- 
quistadores were brave of the bravest, and yet one is not 
dissatisfied to know that all these slayers of natives weaker 
than themselves, perished, as conquerors should, upon the 
scaffold or in deep disgrace. One likes a conqueror on 
whom the world turns its back. And here,is why we hold 
Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s writings to be far more impar- 
tial and devoid of prejudice than those of almost any Eng- 
lish writer of our day; he goes not with the standards of 
our time, but criticises only the deeds and motives of human 
nature, whether of Emperors or conquistadores, or savages in 
swamps ; even as he would criticise any men of modern race, 
whether they be Rhodesians or Matabeli, so he criticises 
Pizarro and his companions. Again, he gives, by his ironic 
comments on the conquerors, just balance to the whole. 
The background of his picture of Hernando de Soto, for 
example, is alive, peopled by the forms of the savage tribes 
whom the Spanish chroniclers look down upon so loftily, as 
merely a devilish race who, oddly enough, refused to be 
subdued. It is, in short, our author’s Aumanity that makes 
his picture really live. Slily he extracts from the reluctant 
chroniclers those halting admissions whereby these poor 
savages appear to be no less brave, heroic, proud, and 
steadfast in the face of torture and butchery than Soto the 
redoubtable himself. What shall we make of an author 
who celebrates impartially both the wonderful feats and 
courage of his hero and the mere human devotion of a poor 
Indian girl (p. 265) ? The reader must, however, judge 
of these delicate matters for himself, and to aid him we 
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append some mutilated extracts showing the author's 
method and his style: 


*‘Soto at once sent out a messenger to tell the chief about 
the glories of the King of Spain, informing him that he had 
orders to reduce the country peacefully to the jurisdiction 
of his lord, and asking him to come and see him, and talk 
over matters at his camp. 

“The chief, secure in his retreat, sent answer that though 
the King of Spain was personally unknown to him, yet he 
had seen Spaniards, and he knew their ways, which were 
to kill and plunder everyone they met. (P. 93.) 

“It seems that from the earliest times that civilised men 
have been accustomed to bring home the glories of their 
State to their black brothers by killing them and burning 
down their homes, spoiling their crops, and thus making, 
as it were, a blank page on which to write the laws of pro- 
gress and the glory of its code.” (P. 97.) 

“The battle over, and order once again restored, with its 
handmaiden, law, triumphant and enthroned, nothing re- 
mained but to dispose of all the prisoners. 

‘“We slew them [says the chronicler] with halberds and 
with swords, and the tame [Indians finished up the rest, 
shooting them all with arrows, fastened firmly up to stakes.” 
(P. 108.) 

‘No single Indian asked for quarter, but all came on 
‘like furious lions,’ and even children and their mothers 
fought to the death, and perished in the flames. When night 
came, nothing remained but a few houses of the burning 
town and in a hut three Indians, who were acting as a 
guard to the band of dancing girls the chief had sent. They 
placed the girls in front of them, who, falling on their 
knees, besought for mercy, and the three Indians, standing 
on one side, continued to fight on. 

‘*Biedma, with the true phlegm of an official personage, re- 
marks, ‘ We then slew two of them, and the third climbed a 
tree, unstrung his bow, and fastening the cord around his 
neck, jumped from the bough and hanged himself.’ 

“If ever patriot merited a statue for his deeds it was this 
Indian. One wonders that some freedom-loving millionaire 
of Alabama does not perpetuate himself and this brave 
Indian in some misshapen bronze, or cheap Carrara 
marble effigy, with due inscription on the pediment.” 
(P. 148.) 





COBDEN AND HIS PRINCIPLES. 


THE POLITICAL WRITINGS OF RICHARD COBDEN, with a preface 
by Lord Welby. Introductions by Sir Louis Mallet and 
William Cullen Bryant. a Vols. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 7s. (This edition has also an excellent biblio- 
graphy and two interesting photographs.) 

Morvey’s “Lire or Cospen.” (Popular edition.) 
T. Fisher Unwin. as. 6d. net. 

—: FREE TRADE SPEECHES. 

O. 

THE fictions which Mr. Chamberlain has published about 

Cobden have at least had this good result, that they have 

revived public curiosity in the master-spirit of Free Trade, 

retrenchment, and arbitration. Thousands of men and 
women have turned to the life of Cobden, his political 
speeches, and his political writings, in order to find out what 
manner of man was this whom Mr. Chamberlain alternately 
praises or blames (but invariably misquotes) to serve the 
purpose of his argument. Writing in 1867, two years after 
his friend’s death, Sir Louis Mallet declared that Cobden’s 
programme, his constructive policy, embraced the follow- 
ing objects: (1) complete freedom of trade with all the 
world; (2) the unqualified abandonment of the policy of 
conquest and territorial aggrandisement ; (3) a reform of 
foreign policy based on the adoption of arbitration, the 
principle of non-intervention, publicity in diplomacy, and 
the renunciation of such ideas as national preponderance 
and supremacy ; (4) the reduction of our military and naval 
establishments by mutual agreement with other countries, 
followed by a large reduction of taxation, especially of in- 
direct taxation; (5) reform of the land laws and of land 
taxation on the lines laid down by Adam Smith; (6) the 
improvement of maritime and international law. This 
programme is the better worth remembering now because 
Cobden’s principles and policy were a consistent whole ; 
all his ideas hung together, and the sacrifice of one neces- 
sarily involved danger to another. Especially is this true 
of the connection between public economy, a peaceful 
policy, and Free Trade. Free Trade, well called by Cob- 
den the “ International Law of the Almighty,” meant, as he 
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said, the interdependence of nations and would be even- 
tually the surest guarantee of peace through the increase 
of that commercial intercourse which binds men and nations 
together by the ties of self-interest. Lord Welby reminds 
us in his preface to Cobden’s writings how close is the 
connection between public economy and Free Trade. It 
was Lord Salisbury who said, in 1879, that militarism in 
Europe and national waste upon armaments were the real 
enemies of Free Trade. Liberals know, says Lord Welby, 
that if a nation is to be strong and contented it must be 
well fed. 


“The extravagance of peace expenditure in the last few 
years has necessitated a reversal of the wise policy which 
ruled from 1842 for forty years. The tea duty has been 
raised until it is nearly 100 per cent. on the value of 
the article, a duty has been placed upon sugar equivalent 
to 50 per cent. upon its value, apart from our quixotic 
anxiety to lose a bounty worth to us probably another 50 
per cent. The supposed necessity for lavish expenditure 
has made it necessary to seek new sources of taxation, and 
high financial authority has pleaded that the basis of taxa- 
tion must be widened. That is to say, duties must be im- 
posed on articles of consumption, and the poorest classes 
must be taxed in order to meet the ever-increasing demand 
for military expenditure.” 

Cobden, we are reminded, thought in 1850 that the mili- 
tary and naval expenditure, then amounting to sixteen mil- 
lions, was excessive, and in 1864 he denounced an expendi- 
ture of twenty-six millions as still more excessive. At the 
latter date he had the support of most of the Liberal Party, 
and Gladstone compelled Palmerston to submit to retrench- 
ment. “But if Cobden thought the expenditure of 185¢ 
and 1864 excessive, what would he have thought of a mili- 
tary and naval expenditure of between seventy and eighty 
millions in 1903—a year of peace ?” The Duke of Devon- 
shire expressed a profound truth when he said that nearly 
all the arguments which dictated Cobden’s policy applied 
with equal force to the present time. And if the same ar- 
guments apply, what of the experience? Have we any 
reason to complain of what Free Trade has done for us? 
Lord Welby’s summary is conclusive to any sane mind. 
When Cobden’s campaign against Protection began our total 
exports were worth £50,000,000. In 1864 they had grown 
to £160,000,000, and in 1902 to £283,000,000. In 1902 
the accumulated savings of the working classes were 
at least eleven times greater than in 1841. Between 1843 
and 1goo the total annual value of property assessed 
to the income-tax rose from 270 to 738 millions. With 
such progress before our eyes, to talk of the “failure of one- 
sided Free Trade” is preposterous; and such language is 
especially absurd in the mouth of a man who eighteen years 
ago declared at Birmingham that the only danger to our 
manufactures was that the United States might see the 
folly of Protection, embrace Free Trade, and compete with 
us in neutral markets. 





LOVE—LUST—LUCK. 

THE OxrorD ENGLIsH Dictionary. Edited by Dr. James A. H. 
Murray. Lock—Lyyn. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 
Tuts part of the Oxford Dictionary contains some very 
important words. The most important of them all, Zove, is 
rather disappointing—in the dictionary ; for though it has 
nearly nine columns to itself its history has been unevent- 
ful. It meant what it now means from the beginning, and 
even its bye uses have been few and not very surprising. No 
doubt this is because the thing which the word expresses has 
never varied in its importance to mankind. Men love now 
as they loved when our language was making, and the first 
simple word they hit upon to express the passion is good 
enough for us still. There is romance in this immemorial 
consistency of meaning, as there is romance in every page 
of the great dictionary. But it is needless to say that the 
compilers have not treated the word in a romantic spirit. 
There is even a kind of humour, conscious or unconscious, 
in their laborious definitions. The definition of words is 
always a hopeless task, and no word could be found so 
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impossible to define as Zove, so we cannot complain if 
seven lines of elaborate description seem to be no definition 
at all. Three main uses are found for the word, all closely 
connected with each other, the first, indeed, seeming almost 
to include the third. The first is Zove in its most general 
sense, Love which “ manifests itself in solicitude for the 
welfare of the object, and usually also in delight in his pre- 
sence and desire for his approval ; warm affection, attach- 
ment.” This would include, of course, family affection, for 
which we have no distinctive word. The second is a re- 
ligious use, and implies “the benevolence of God towards 
His children, and the affectionate devotion due to God 
from His creatures.” It seems to be merely use one with a 
special application, which is true also of use three, “that 
feeling of attachment which is based upon difference of 
sex.” Love also is, of course, applied to things, a natural 
transition from which the word suffers no degradation, 
though it is rather a misuse of it to say that a man loves his 
dinner. There is also an old usage by which love means a 
particular act of kindness. The dictionary quotes: 
“IT met with an English ship whose loves I 
cannot easily forget.” This from a seventeenth-century 
author. The few cases in which the werd has 
been specialised into some unexpected meaning are 
most of them instances of what one may call the principle of 
specialisation through contrast. A word is commonly used 
in contrast with some other word, and so comes to be used 
alone with a meaning that recalls the contrast. Thus in 
Old English Zove was contrasted with Zaw in the sense of 
“amicable settlement as opposed to litigation.” So it 
came occasionally to mean a treaty or covenant. Then there 
is the still common contrast between /ove and money, out of 
which bas arisen the phrase, “ playing for Jove,” the last 
development of which is the use of the word “ Jove” to 
mean nothing in the score of a game. 

Lust has a very different history. 
has gradually been specialised 
a very general meaning. 
was merely pleasure or delight; but from the 
first it was used for desire generally, for sensu- 
ous desire in particular, and even for that purely 
animal and sexual desire to which it is now almost en- 
tirely confined. We have not even yet emptied the word 
of its more general significance ; but, according to the 
Oxford Dictionary, when we speak of the dust of battle, or 
the dust of finishing, we have come to do so mainly by a 
thetorical enlargement of the word’s narrowest meaning, 
and not by a reversion to its broader, ancient use. Zust, in 
its specialised sense, is the fiercest desire known to man; 
so that when Mr. Ruskin talks of a mean Jus? of accumula- 
tion he merely wishes to express that fierceness and all the 
moral degradation which the modern use of the word im- 
plies. 

Another early meaning was vigour and richness (as 
applied to the soil), and this still survives in the adjective 
lusty. 

Luck is a Low-German word, and probably comes into 
English as a gambling term out of the Low Countries. 
Originally, like fortune, it required an adjective to qualify 
it, and it is a later usage to speak of duck merely when good 
luck is meant. The word has always kept its gambling 
associations. Luck, to our minds, has less connection with 
desert than even fortune, and it is charged with a sense of 
gambling and other superstitions. People do all kinds of 
absurd things for duck, and there is the Luck of Eden 
Haw, and of many other places and families, in fiction and 
out of it. 

Mrs. Carlyle in a letter uses the word curiously to 
signify a piece of good luck. “ It was a luck for me that I 
had these live things to look after.” It has also meant an 
omen : “ The luck and presage of something to come” ; and 
there is an obsolete verb ¢o duck, meaning to happen, and 
later to bring good luck to. “He is a happy man, for he 
lucketh every place hie cometh to.” This might well be re- 
vived, as also the vivid use to luck upon, meaning to hit by 
lucky chance upon. There are many other Dutch and Low- 
German words in this section, and some of them very 
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strange ones ; as, for instance, Zopeskonce, an entrenchment 
used in 1624 and 1630; Lorendriver, a smuggler (1649) ; 
aml Lyfkie, a bodice (used by Lyly). The interesting 
table of comparisons given in the prefatory note shows 
that the Oxford Dictionary gives 4,468 words for 350 given 
by Johnson and 2,106 by the Century Dictionary ; and that 
these are illustrated by 17,595 quotations, as against 1,079 
and 1,512 respectively. 





A POLITICAL NOVEL. 
JAcoB SuuMATE. By Sir H. Wrixon, K.C. 
millan and Co. ais. 
“ You are not afraid of being banished to the Antipodes,” 
says Frankfort to his friend Myles. “ Antipodes!” replies 
the other, “ why that is only calling names. It depends 
on which end of the orange you are standing.” 

So both sail to the province of Excelsior, then in the 
flush of early prosperity. Frankfort, the central figure of 
the book, is Professor at the Dorland University. The 
local member of the House of Representatives, one Meeks 
is unpopular, as he is supposed not to have looked after 
the interests of Brassville sufficiently. So Frankfort 
stands and is elected. 

Sir Henry has written a purely political novel. In 
most books of the kind, such as many of George Eliot’s 
or Anthony Trollope’s Phincas Finn, the politics have 
been subordinated to the interest of the story. But of 
Jacob Shumate the opposite may be said. Sir Henry is 
interested not so much in the fortunes of Frankfort as in 
the developments of his imaginary country. “The pro- 
vince of Excelsior,” he says, “is only used as a stage upon 
which to represent various phases of democratic political 
action and social life as they appear in different lands.” 

Jacob Shumate, who gives his name to the book, is 
a socialistic cobbler, who devotes his life to speaking 
against those who have outstripped him in the race of 
life. ‘Thinking he has the people on his side, he stands 
for Parliament. But, to his disgust, he is last on the poll. 
In the crash of all his hopes, and in bitter anger at the 
poor voters who have betrayed him from selfish motives, 
he first thinks of committing suicide, but he recovers his 
spirits and becomes an altered man. He henceforward 
devotes himself to honest work, and leaves politics to 
shape themselves as they will. This is indeed the outcome 
of Sir Henry’s observations, that reforms can only come 
when true political progress has been developed among 
the people. In perusing Sir Henry’s book the reader is 
troubled with the troubles of a community rather than the 
joys and sorrows of an individual. Of the young  poll- 
tician, Frankfort, he says: 

“We can derive information from following the fortunes 
of a not uncommon case—namely, that of,a plain, well- 
meaning politician marching in the ranks—and if he should 
happen to possess that instinctive desire to get at the truth 
and fact of a matter that some people are gifted or hamperel 
with, this will add to his value as an observer.” 

Such a departure from recognised rules makes any 
criticism rather difficult. There is much said, and well said, 
about institutions and constitutions. Many great social and 
political subjects, such as Women’s Suffrage, Old-Age Pen- 
sions, Trades Unions. and Bimetallism (to name a few), are 
discussed with much detail. One feels that these are the 
questions in which the author most interests himself. 

In the course of so many pages there are a great num- 
ber of characters to be met with. Most of them are admir- 
ably drawn. We are very fond of Mr. Louis Quiggle, the 
able little agent. Mr. Slater Scully is also a friend of ours. 
We respect, from a seemly distance, the stalwart form and 
bluff brevity of the Hon. William Brereton, President of 
Excelsior. There is only one character to whom we have 
taken a (perhaps unjustifiable) dislike. It is for a school- 
master, by name Mr. Hooper, an honourable and learned 
man, which but aggravates the offence. It was he who 
when conversing with Mr. Frankfort, the newly-returned 
member for Brassville, said that his system of punishment, 
a humanitarian one, “would have startled Busby or Keets, 
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or any of the other old masters of flogging memory.” Oh, 
shade of Kinglake! 

There is a capital story of Frankfort’s first nomination, 
He appoints the nephew of a widow lady, named McGlum- 
pey, letter-carrier to the village. Judge of his dismay when 
he discovers that the impudent Irishman can neither read 
nor write. “ What do you propose to do ?” asks he. 

“T shall walk up and down the street,” answers 
McGlumpey, “ and the people can come and take what they 
wants.” 





SOME DUTCH PICTURES. 

My Toor Retations. By Maarten Maartens. 
Constable. 6s. 
THERE is a peculiar quality of greyness which we have 
learnt to associate with all Dutch art that reflects the life of 
the people. It is not an absence of colour; it is rather a 
blending of all colours into a sober-tinted whole. We see 
it in Dutch paintings, we feel it intensely, even through 
the softening of translation, in such plays as The Good 
Hope. It is depressive, but even at its worst it lacks the 
iron gloom of Russia; it is altogether a kindlier, more 
human atmosphere, homely always, tragic at times, but 
saved by an abiding humour. It is this quality which is 
the predominant note of Mr. Maartens’s latest volume. My 
Poor Relations is a collection of short stories, dealing 
chiefly with the peasant life of Holland, and dealing with 
it in a way that brings us wonderfully near to the everyday 
lives of the people, their ambitions and failures, their loves 
and hatreds. Some of the stories are wholly dramatic, 
others quiet character-studies, in which the author is per- 
haps at his best, but one and all strike the human note, the 
touch of sympathy. We get not the spectator’s view but 
the intimate view of the people themselves. Only a real 
love of one’s fellow-kind could have produced such tales as 
“The Summer Christmas” and “The Notary’s Love- 
Story.” Their humour is delicate and their pathos never 
makes for mawkishness. 

“ Jan Hunkum’s Money,” the story of the miser whose 
practical joke, planned against the crowd of expectant re- 
latives, turns to such grim and tragic earnest, is one of the 
best in the volume. Old Hunkum himself is a masterpiece, 
and the girl Liza, drawn between jealousy for her mother’s 
name and love for her worthless sweetheart, stands out in 
almost heroic relief against the narrow greed and cunning 
of the little struggling colony. The power of Mr. Maartens’s 
writing is that he compels us to feel with the people he 
depicts. Even in such a sketch as “ The Banquet ”—a 
bit of naked realism—revulsion at the sordidness of the old 
woman’s crime is lost in an enforced sympathy with the 
conditions that led up to it. We are made to feel how this 
possible solution of increasing difficulties took hold of her, 
worked upon her mind, changed her by slow degrees to the 
furtive criminal. 

In “ The Mother” we have the old drama of the fight 
against am hereditary failing played out in a new stage- 
setting to the ultimate tragedy. There is no finer figure 
in the book than the gamekeeper’s wife who carries on her 
husband’s work, patrolling the woods, guarding them 
against the depredations of poachers, toiling day and night 
to hold the post till her son is of age to take it. But not all 
these tales deal with the darker side of life. There are 
some delightful comedies, some charming love-stories, 
sketched delicately against a background that is all light 
and colour and quaintness. Mr. Maartens spends very 
little space on description, but here and there are bits that 
bring before one’s eyes very vividly the traditional pictur- 
esqueness of Holland—the old-fashioned streets the long, 
straight canals, the flat meadows tinged with sunset, the 
prim-growing poplars. We see the slant of sunlight on 
gabled roofs, the gay dresses of the Kermesse. When he 
describes the surroundings of the poorest of these “ poor 
relations” we are made to feel that even squalor in Hol- 
land is not without its artistic side. Old-world figures 
move in an old-world atmosphere—the notary, the village 
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minister ; the two obstinate old maids, with some kinship 
surely to certain New England heroines, who spitefully re- 
tain their church-sittings to the exclusion of other wor- 
shippers, though one is paralysed and the other won't attend 
service because the Dominie preaches Arminianism. 
Altogether these poor relations are delightful people, and 
one closes the book with a regret that the acquaintance- 
ship is not prolonged. 





FICTION. 


THERE is certainly the charm of variety about Mr. John 
Oxenham’s work as a writer of romances. Under the Iron 
Flail and John of Gerisau showed him a clever writer of 
two different kinds of romantic fiction, and now Barbe of 
Grande Bayou (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.) 
should make him a reputation in even a third kind. Here 
we do not share a series of rapid and involved adventures 
with actors who might be ourselves, nor admire and laugh 
at a skilful “tale of tushery.” We are the spectators of 
a dainty and often moving drama, enacted in the fancy 
dress of the Breton peasant, with a mise-en-scéne original 
and picturesque. The book remains in our minds as a 
series of vivid pictures, full of charm and colour—Barbe 
growing into throbbing womanhood, a solitary but happy 
figure, whose life was bounded by the rock on which stood 
her father’s lighthouse; Barbe swimming the dangerous 
waters of the Melting Pot to save a shipwrecked mariner ; 
Alain Carbonnec watching Barbe through the spy-hole in 
the mysterious cave into which he had fallen, he knew not 
how, and which he shared with the sea-birds, his dying 
enemy, and strange sea-monsters. The plot is just a 
framework into which these scenes fit, and is adequate for 
the purpose, save where Mr. Oxenham sees fit to introduce 
a conventional piece of villainy to spin out the tale, and to 
make us feel even more strongly what we are quite willing 
to take on trust—the arresting beauty of his glorious Barbe. 
The Parisian lawyer and his theatrical love-making are a 
jarring note in an otherwise harmonious book. This is a 
book of sweet dreams with the breath of the sea-air to 
savour them--a dainty romance which should enjoy, as 
it deserves, considerable popularity. : 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


Tue City has been learning to think imperially, and does 
not seem to derive much pleasure from the process. It is 
acknowledged even by the most devoted adherents of Tariff 
“Reform” that Mr. Chamberlain’s Guildhall meeting was 
a lamentable frost. It really seems a pity that Mr. Hewins, 
or whoever it is that works up the great man’s briefs for 
him, did not consult someone who knew a little about the 
more obvious facts of the financial history of the past few 
years ; because, of course, the audience had only too much 
reason to know all about them, and _ so _ the 
more flagrant blunders of the speech were 
immediately corrected by the crowd, and Mr. 
Chamberlain was in the very unpleasant position 
of having to take it lying down. It is really very curious, 
and it shows how extraordinarily narrow is the outlook of 
this self-appointed healer of our commercial and financial 
ailments, to find him pointing to the fact that of late years 
money Has been dearer in London than in Paris or Berlin 
as an indication that Free Trade is sapping even the 
foundations of London’s financial supremacy. The asser- 
tion was too grossly absurd even for the Guildhall; and 
shouts of “the war” promptly shut the orator up in a 
manner to which he is not accustomed. The fact that the 
war was his very own chief glory made the retort and his 
consequent collapse all the more deliciously telling. 


I suppose it will be believed to the end that Mr. Cham- 
berlain is a business man, and specially qualified to speak 
for business men. He certainly is not well qualified to 
speak to them. When it comes to arguing that London’s 
financial position is in a bad way because many foreign 
banks have lately opened branches in London, one can only 
say that no business man in his senses would have ad- 
dressed such twaddle to an audience composed of his office 
boy and the lady who sweeps the floor. Representatives 


of these foreign banking institutions who were present were 
convulsed with merriment at the notion that they had come 
over to London and opened business because London was 


commercially decadent. It is, of course, obvious to anyone 
but a Tariff Reformer badly up a tree for arguments that 
no indication of prosperity is more clear than the number of 
people and firms who crowd into a place to trade there. If 
the Deutsche Bank and the Credit Lyonnais and similar 
institutions could have drawn away London’s exchange 
business to Berlin and Paris they would hardly have gone to 
the expense and trouble of taking premises here, and they 
certainly would not have been so beautifully self-sacrificing 
as to come over here and increase the volume of London’s 
business if it had not been that they were convinced that 
London was the only place where certain classes of busi- 
ness are to be found 


Apart from these great Imperial considerations the 
City has been, on the whole, rather cheerful. Money is 
easy for the time being, and though the ingathering of the 
direct taxes is already beginning to sweep the nation’s avail- 
able cash into the Government’s balance at the Bank, this 
process will, as usual, only make the Bank look stronger, 
and may perhaps render a reduction in Bank rate possible. 
The only cloud on the monetary horizon is the probability 
of big exports of sovereigns to the Argentine ; the amount 
that will go is variously estimated from 6 to r2 millions 
sterling, but will probably be much nearer the lower than 
the higher figure. For one thing, the Argentine Republic 
is so nopelessly lost to all sense of up-to-date economic 
truth that it is engaged in lowering its Customs duties, 
with the result that increased imports of commodities will 
be encouraged, which the craven inhabitants will take lying 
down, and very likely will believe, in their blindness, that 
they are all the better off for being able to enjoy the pro- 
ducts of other countries that will be dumped on to their 
shores in exchange for their bounteous harvests. But, after 
all, a people that is so poor spirited as to sell its battleships 
when the threat of war is over, instead of keeping them for 


aggressive enterprises on its neighbours, is not in the move- 
ment at all, and can only expect to prosper abundantly— 
which it certainly is doing. Another factor that may lessen 
the export of sovereigns to the Argentine is a fancy that its 
inhabitants have lately taken to investing in their owa 
stocks, both Government bonds and railway securities. It 
need not be said that no indication could be more eloquent 
of the soundness of the internal position of the Argentine 
than these purchases, and further that nothing is more 
likely to check the tendency towards revolution and disturb- 
ance there than these purchases. These two courses—im- 
ports of commodities and imports of their own liabilities— 
may reduce materially the demand for English gold on the 
part of the inhabitants of the Argentine. 


The Home Railway market has again been the 
cheeriest spot in the “ House,” dividends being at first sight 
very gratifying. The appearance of the various reports, 
however, shows that the unexpectedly favourable results so 
far achieved have been in the most important cases due 
rather to underestimates of gross receipts as published 
weekly than to reductions in working expenses. For in- 
stance, the Great Eastern surprised its shareholders by 
giving them the same dividend as a year ago, in spite of a 
large decrease in traffics as reported weekly, so that a large 
decline in working expenses was inferred. But the report 
shows that the gross receipts of the half year had actually 
been practically the same, that the working expenses had 
increased, and that the company has this year placed 
nothing to contingent fund, whereas a year ago it made 
provision for rainy days to the extent of £10,000. I fear 
that it looks rather as if the companies were straining points 
to pay as big dividends as possible, in order to make the 
market sweetly receptive when the inevitable issues of 
stock come along. The Brighton company is overdrawn 
on capital account to the tune of nearly a round million, 
and we shall probably find that other companies have 
equally cogent reasons for making the yield on their stocks 
look attractive. The Metropolitan, however, is certainly 
above criticism in these resvects. It has earned more at a 
lower cost of working, and it has increased its contribution 
to reserve fund; also it reports satisfactory progress with 
the work of electrification, and altogether its prospects are 
regarded by good judges as more promising than that of 
any other railway in the market. Talking of electrifica- 
tion, by the way, I see that the Financial Times tells us 
that the New York Central Railroad is going to electrify 
itself for a distance of between forty and fifty miles out of 
its New York terminus, and adds that “this important ac- 
tion on the part of the New York Central Railway authori- 
ties cannot be without its effect on the minds of our own 
railway directors.” This is coubtless true, but where is 
the capital to come from so that the effect on the minds 
may have practical result ? 


The London and India Docks Company is to pay 
3% per cent. on its Deferred stock, and has thus disap- 
pointed the “bulls,” who had hoped for 3%, and some of 
the wilder enthusiasts even 4 per cent. However, it is 
argued that the stock is still cheap, because on this basis ‘t 
yields 5 per cent.—which it ought to, at least, considering 
the variable nature of the business—and either the Govern- 
ment’s bill will be passed, providing for the purchase of 
the company’s undertaking, or else the company will get 
its own bill through, providing for more profitable charges, 
&c. But, unfortunately for these calculations, there is, as 
the Irishman said, a third alternative. For it is more than 
possible that the next Sessiom of Parliament may be a 
howling Pandemonium of ing and obstruction, and 
that neither of these bills may go through. 


Prospectuses are still very shy, but the Empire is about 
to come to our rescue. At least, I see it is stated that 
Western Australia has just authorised an issue of 
£1,582,000. 

JANUs. 





